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THE TRAINING SCHOOL OF 





Nat AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
and 








Female ote, and METROPOLITAN 
OF ART at 37, Gower-street, for Female 
and at § talfelds, Crispin- -street ; Finsbury, 
uare; St. Thomas ae 1 
- street ; Rotherhithe, Grammar - schoo 
. Bt. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Castle-street, 
Lambeth, St. Mary’s, Princes-road; Hamp- 
building ; Christchurch, St. George’ 8-in- 
-street—will RE-OPEN on Monday, the 


































































n for Admission, Prospectuses, or any other 
i, to be made at the Schools in each district, and 











the Committee of Council on Education. 


10 PERSONS CONNECTED WITH 
INDIA 


°°THE MEDICAL INVALID 


AND 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
by Special Act of Parliament. 
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£500,000 Sterling. 


Capital 
OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
er bate arn the United Kingdom, and 


we Principal Towns on the Continent 
ae Heron dB eae mend and Agencies 


ndia and Ocytun. 
a Gite 2 ietisoes ON LIVES, ENDOWMENTS 
anv ANNUITIES. 















































INDIAN BRANCH. 
OFFICE has resumed active operaticns 
Kod Her Majesty's Dominions in India, at 
of premium on approved lives. Life 
—— other advantages :— 
persons, by paying a small sum of money 
, to secure an inde endence for their families. 
convenient to Officers in the Army, and 
len of every description, whose incomes 


transactions for raising money on loan. 
to secure the ultimate payment of bad or 




















Assur- 












































it of the conditions of Marriage Settle- 


enables Partners in Mercantile Firms to provide 
by the death of their Co- Pi artners. 
the purchasers of Life Annuities for the 










































it affords certain means of indemnity against 
claim or pecuniary loss to which Public Bodies 
are exposed, in the event of the death of 


is requested to this Society’s detailed an- 
tn most of the Indian Papers and Seri- 

the Friend-of India, Englishman, 
¢, Dethi Gazette, Lahore Chron- 


y Madras Atheneum, and Ceylon 
Prospectuses sent to any part of India. 


By order, 
P.M. T AIT, Secretary. 


CONSOLS INVESTMENTS AND LIFE POLICIES. 
THE CONSOLS INSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
#29, STRAND, LONDON, 
Pursuant to Act of Parliament,) 


toinvest large or small sums of money, and 
in connexion with Government 
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Caetta, Apri, 1850 
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ee Five per cent. per Annum Interest. 
penny. of Consols. They can cease 
will, and receive the full current values 


ft ole of Provident Finance for effe eting 
and Conese oving and improving money in 


- obtained of the Agents, or of 
ae H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


AND PRIVATE AGENTS WANTED. 
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FIRE PROFITS TO THE ASSURED. 


ALLIANCE BRITISH & FOREIGN LIFE 
AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
EsTABLISHED 1824. 

Branch Offices—Edinburgh, Ipswich, & Bury St. Edmunds. 
CapPrTaL, FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
PRESIDENT—Sin MOSES MONTEFIORE, Barr. 


DIRECTORS. 
James Alexander, Esq. James Helme, Esq. 


Charles G. Barnett, Esq. John Irving, Esq. 
Sampson Lucas, . 
Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 


George H. Barnett, Es« 
Charles Buxton, Esq., itp. 
Sir George Carroll. T arage Masterman, Esq. 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. M. Montefivre, Esq. 
ad A. De Rothschild, art. 
. De Rothscbild, Esq., 


James Fletcher, 5 
Charles Gibbes, Hew 
T nw ma Charles Smith, Esq. 


William Gladstone, —_ 
Samuel Gurney, ieee” P. 
Oswald Smith, E 





THE PROFITS of the FIRE BRANCH of the Company 
appropriated to the ASSURED at the last Quinquennial 
meeting will be in curse of payment from 11 till 3 o'clock, 
at the Office, No. 1, Bartholomew-lane, London, on and 
after the 19th instant ; and at the various Agencies through- 
out the kingdom, on and after the 3rd October next. 

The Assured "entitled to participate ere those whose 
Policies were in force on the 6th day of April last (on 
whieh day the profits were declared), and whose property 
had been assured with the bee ed for five complete years 
prettente. > Ps Parties applyin ticipate are particu- 

irly requested to b their ‘Poheies with them to the 
Office, or the last Re 8 issucd for their Premiums. 
F RANCIS A. ENGELBACH, 
Bartholomew-lane, London, Actuary and Secretary. 
15th September, 1859. 

The RECEIPTS for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due 
at Michaelmas are ready for delivery in Town and through- 
out the Country. 


NOKWIUH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIET 


INSTITUTED 1808, 

INVESTED CAPITAL exceeding 2,000,000/. sterling. 
Tus Society is one of the very few purely Mutual Insurance 
Offices, the whole of the profits being divided among the 
Poliey-holders, and possesses large reserves applicable to 
future Bonuses. 

The rates are considerably below those usually charged. 





Thus at the age of 40 the sum of 33. 19s. 2d., which, at the el 


ordinary premium, will insure 1,000/., with the Norwich 
Union 

WILL INSURE ONE THOUSAND AND NINETY- 

FIVE POUNDS EIGHT SHILLINGS, 

giving an immediate bonus in addition to subsequent ac- 
cumulations. 

Annuities and Special Risks undertaken on favourable 
terms. 

For forms of proposal and prospectuses apply at the So- 
ciety’s offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
London, E.C., and Surrey- -street, Norwich. 





NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


7 OTICE.—MICHAELMAS RENEWALS.— 
Losses by Fire occurring during the Fifteen days of 
Grace are made good to the Assured. 

The business of the Company exceeds £66,000,000. 

The duty paid to Government for the year 1858 was £78,982, 
and the amount insured on farmirig stock £10,107,584. 

A bonus of three-fifths of the profits riodieally made to 
parties insuring, who haye thus from. time to time received 
sums amounting in the aggregate to £400,000, 

The rates of premium are in no case higher than those 
charged by the other principal offices bg no returns to 
their insurers. 

For prospectuses apply at the Society's offices, Surrey- 
fri et, Sra ich, and 6, Crescent, New Bridge-street, B! 

riars, E. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 


70, Loa STREET, CITY, anp 57, CHARING 
ROSS, WESTMINSTER, 


BONUS “OF 1861. 
ALL POLICIES effected prior to the Ist July, 1861, aoe 
Bonus Seale of Premiums, will participate in next divi - 
oF “ym t d fi f Proposal apply at th 
For pectuses and forms 0. y a e 
Offices as above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 











TO EXECUTORS, ADRINITRIE. 


WIDOWS, HEIRS AT ce and others having WILLS — 
to prove, or Administrations to obtain. : 


or 
SOURT, DOCTORS COMMON’S E.C. 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720, by Charter of George the First. 





Chief Office, Se Pan Ex London ; 
PURE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES 
on liberal terms. ; 
Life Assurances with, or in Profite.- 
Divisions of Profit Every Five : 
8 A Y fr To £13,000, INSURABLE ON THE 


LIF 
an os Participation in Profits, with ex: under . 
Charter from the liabilities of 
> with the sation average returns of Mutual 
ditional guarantee of a large invested 


"Fhe 
he advantages of modern practice, with the security of 
an Office w resources have been tested by the ex 
pte of 3 eee A_ CENTURY AND A HALF. 

a nage and Table of Bonus will be forwarded om 
app: 

JOHN A. HIGHAM, A icthias averaged 
The Reversionary bonus on British Policies has a’ 

48 PER CENT. upon Premiums PD mem very nearly 2 
CENT. per annum upon the sum 





IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * ‘ 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—Instituted 1820... 
DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., CHAMmMAN. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Derury-CHAIRMAN: — 
Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. 
James C, C. Bell, Eq. 
ames Brand, Esq. 
Sharles re Esq. 


Henry Henry Dvidlan. # wrk 


George Field, 





po Da ge assured are protected ° ernie 

ae ob Se ee I e 
to mui 

PROFITS. —Four-fifths, or y gerecnt, ¢ of the profits 
are ass Policies every year. are- 
— : to oe after payment py BR  nipeeanes we 

— ‘om as payment 

aims and addi ou £ 

Pro for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, 
as above ; we oe ENED Caine, St, Ea-enall, SanGang or to. 


any of the agents throughout t 
~~ SAMUEL GALL. Actuary. 


ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCUR- 
RENCE. } 


urance data show that ONE PERSON in every wan 
TEEN is more or lens ie soon A, ry it yearly. 


An Ann of £3 secures 
A FIXED ALLOW ANC Ce OF a 26 PER —_ WEEK 


000 IN ¢ CASE 0 P'DRATH. PROM 
ACCIDENTS OF E DESCRIPTION, 


RAILWAY Pasi ASSURANCE 


pis has already paid in compensation for Aceidents 
Forms of and precpetness may be be had at the . 
Cty 8 — at allthe ee eee 
also, —— ieee may be 
Soetest we the he Journey or 

E 

© CAPITAL, 
WILL 


Rail ssurance Compan 
Oyffiecs my, 3 Old road otrest ke London, E.G. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR-- 
ANCE COMPANY 








neem rig et ae gm 
every deserption of ecient resulting: either in Death OF 


Oia “Old Broad- street, E.C. 


CARDS FOR THE MILLION. 
A Copper ype pt Ant hy 50 Best Cards 


y 
ARTHUR GRANGER, Stationer, 308, High Holborn. 














THE LIVERPOOL ‘AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMP. 
Established 1836. 
Orncezs, No. 1, DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL, AND 


POULTRY, LONDON. 
‘ LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS UNLIMITED. 
INVESTED FUNDS £1,156,038R). 
PROGRESS OF THEWOOMPANY. 
me : 

1 ; A 
«eee 276,058 121, eece 1,156,085 

THE ANNUAL INGOME EXCEEDS £450,000, 
Policies pking on MICHAEEMAS-DAY should be 


renewed before 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
DEPOSIT AND DISCOUNT BANK. 
FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods, 
or at seven days’ notice, a ee aot ng 


Offices, 6, Cannon-street West, B.C. _—, + 
WRENCE HYAM’S SEA-SIDE GARMENTS. 


mike inipetindcel tees seuneed in and Lk * 


Year. 
1848 


1853 
1858 


seee 35,472 
eooe 113,612... sees 














AWRENCE HYAM’S GARMENTS of a PAT- 
TERN, in uniform and Coat | des 


and Vest alike, and Vest alike, 20s. 
Suits alike, 38s. Materials in great variety. 


‘ AWRENCE HYAM’S TROUSERS and VESTS. 

Elegantly cut and wrought in ample variety of Pattern. 

“AWRENCE. HY. eve BOY’S SUITS FOR 

a Finuivof — —— are universally Prices, 
20s., 258., and 30s 


AWRENCE HYAM’S DRESSES. for CHILD- 
REN.—These are the most unique Suits ever intro- 
duced for Juvenile adoption. Prices 10s. 6d., 13s. 6d., and 21s. 


AWRENCE HYAM’S SPECIFIC NOTICE. 
—The Proprietor would 
nm no way connected with any 
ihe following :— 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 36, Gracechurch 
WEST-END BRANCH, 189 and 190 (corner of Francis- 
street), Tottenham-court-road, W. 


DOES YOUR TATIOR FIT YOU? 
PERIXO "TROUSERS, all all Wool oot tee ty ee 
endless V: 6s.—Observe the Address— 

. anon STREET. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 

Preferred to the best Arrowroot. ae 
Puddings, Custards, , Cake, &e., and 

ESPECIALLY SUITED TO THE DELICACY OF 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


The > ee ogee 
saetibateds Wrens 7 Tamily Grocers, Chemiste, Confectioners, 
suds 

wy we he ee Market-street, Manchester; and 
23, Lronmonger-lane, London. 























DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Administered with the greatest suecess in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF 
CHILDREN ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, ; 
cacious, the most and, from its 
cma moth vets ung ly the most economical 
a ie oe variety is attested by 
testinonials from from Physicians a: and 
reputation. 


OPTNION OF EDWIN LANKESTER Esq., M.D., F.B.S. 


over 
Surgeons aimee 


treatise o 
il with which I am acquainted. Hence I should deem 
the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be 
to any other kind as 
efficacy."’ 


Sold onty in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
led and with DR. DE JONGH’s 


Quarts, 98., caps 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE IS GENUINE; 
in the provinces by respectable Chemists, 
IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Strenuously resist proposed Substitutions. 


le | PATENT MAGNETIC BRUSH 
2s. 6d. 





~HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
Effected 








THE LEADER. 


| CO.’S CONJOINT owe ete 


f Guinea Coat and Vest, Twenty Shilli 
‘Thirty-eight Shilling 


Trousers and Whole Suites 3 


well designed 
ie ite 21, 22, anal 23, ete, 





ae 8 eer, | in-deor or a -door wear. 


6di, 2is., 258., amd 31s. 


[No. 495. Szpr. 17, 


HOWARD, | SURGEON-D; 
‘ame TFICIAL Tee ae 


“and Co.'s -GAMBRIDGE . SOM end | Soyer 
PAGET JACKETS.—Dhe best possible germensnfor store 


At home from ae SS %, 





AA and CO.’'S DRESS and SURTOUDT 
COATS, in West of. Wool-dyed Black Cloths, 
Invisibles, Saxony Broad ths, Woaded Fabrics, &c. 
Price 25s. to 63s. 


YAM and Co.’s OVER COATS and CAPs, 
in Venetian amd Llama Cloths, Undressed and Mix 
i a Merinos, Cashmerettes, &c. Price 16s. a, 


YAM and COS JUVENILE COSTUME, 
grow faultless adaptation to early age, habits, and 

ren’s Belt Suits in new an beautiful mate- 
Lag Price 10s. 6d., -—— 6d., 2is. Light Overcoats and 
Capes, 88. 6d., 10s. 6d., 128. 


YAM and Cos HARROW, ETON, and 
RUGBY SUITS. Three new styles, becoming in 











adapted for young gentlemen. Price 15s, 6d., 21s., 25s., and 





YAM and CO.’S CLOTHING TO ORDER, 


designed in every variety of Novel Fabric. French 
and English Cutters eugiepads 


H*AM and CO.’S True-fitting TROUSERS.— 


To — on a self-adjusting and ’ ~jeonome 
system. Price 17s. 6d. ‘aur to Sm 8s. 6d. . 


HYAM and CO. are connected only with the following 
Establishments :.— 

LONDON : 86, Oxford-stree 

BIRMINGHAM: 21, 22, ~y 23, New street. 
LEEDS: 42, Briggate. 








TEETH WITHOUT SPRINGS. 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Improper Mastication and the Evils attendant thereon may 
be avoided by wearing Artificial Teeth properly con- 
structed and of pure Ma 


Messrs. GABRIEL, the Old- amg x Dentists’ 
— on laine P nf m of supply ying be the 

eeth, explains their Sys' 8 - 
ticators with ¥ ulcanised Gum. pened nab dis Rubber asa 
base; no Sek eel is Ae ae and wires 
entirely dispensed with, while a 


wires are 
amount 


ly increased 
of suction is obtained, together with the best materials and 
half the ordinary 


first-class workmanship, at less than 


cost. 

“ Gabriel’s Treatise is of Sagetense to all requiring the 
dentist’s aid, and emanating such a source, it may 
be confident! — on.—UNITED SERVICE G. 

” sone requiring teeth are pee from 

ulting 2 < dentist, fearing the anticipated cost, or dread 
Soiature™ ‘o all such we say, peruse * ‘s Treatise.’”’ 
Crvit SERVICE GAZETTE. 

Published by Messrs, GABRIEL (gratis on application, or 

— on recei Rt of three vf ana 11 stamps), at thelr establish- 
aw Ludate- h ana’ 110, J gent poe ner London 
street, Liverpool, 


DAILY, AT THREE O’CLOOCK (and on Monday and 
Saturday evenings at half-past eight), 


DR. KAHN WILL DELIVER HIS CELE- 


brated =A popular LECTURE on the i es 7 of 
oe * embracing When and Whom to Marry— 
Jahappy Unions, and Their Causes—The Great Soe A 
Cure—New Views of Men and Things—Dan- 
gersef Youth and of Advanced Age—How to Secure Moral 
oa Ph oe Happiness. 

The MUSEUM. 3 3, Tichborne Street, Haymarket, is 
OPEN DAILY (for gentlemen only).— Admission, 1s. 
Handbook’ free to V: isitors. Dr. Khan's treatise on ‘“ The 
— ‘eo of Marriage,”’ free by post for twelve stamps, 
be om the author, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish 

ae, 


GREY HAIR RESTORED 
TO ITS NATURAL COLOUR. 


NEURALGIA, Nervous Headache, Rheuma- 
tism, and Stiff Joints cured F. M. HERRING’S 
8, 10s, and 15s.; COMBS 
to 20s. Grey hair and Baldness PREVENTED by 
F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush. Price, 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London, where may be had, 
gratis, the illustrated d pamphlet, “Why Hair becomes Grey, 
and its Remedy.”’ ld by all Chemists and Perfumers of 
repute. 


PAINS IN THE BACK, GRAVEL, 


LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, 
FLATULENCY, NERVOUSN ESS, DEBILITY, STRIC- 
TURE, &c.—Dr. DE ROOS’ COMPOUND "RENAL 
PILLS are a most safe and efficacious remedy for the above 
dangerous complaints, discharges, retention of urine, 
and disease of the kidneys, bladder, and urinary organs ge- 
nerally, which frequently end in stone, and a 
death. For depression of spirits, blushing, inc apacity for 
society, study or business, giddiness, drowsiness, sleep 
without refreshment, nervousness, and insanity itself, when 
arising from or combined with urinary diseases, they are 
unequalled. They agree with the most delicate stomach, 
improve the health, and in three day will effect a cure in ali 
ose cases where re eapivi cubebs, and medicines of that class 
have utterly failed. 18 .1}d. . 
per Box, through all Medicine Vendors, or sent on receipt 
Pr the amount in stamps, by the Proprietor, 10, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. London. 














lesign, serviceable*for school or dress wear, and admirably |" 


RUPTURES ~ 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 5 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medi¢al Gentlemen to hy 
the most = ad vat a aiel the tony 
Hernia. e hart 
effects) is here avoided, a { TY 
body, while the uisite Sones : hp is supple ~~ 
during sl A deseripti * ~ 
Truss ‘whie eannot to fi you~? Beier . 
circumference of the body. ¢ . aches Delon tae at 
— ot a single truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 3is, 
6. 
Double Truss, 31s. 428., and 52s. 6 
Umbilical Prose, 8, an id 521 bes. 6d. Po ostagi 


Patent Levers 
_and closeness that it cannot be detec’ 
sent to the Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 2% Piatt 
London. 


18 
Post-offiee orders to be made payable to JOHN }¥ 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, § 
suey are panes, light in textu expe 
drawn on an ordinary stocking. 
Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. cach.—Postage 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Picead ily, 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL 
And PRIVATE BATH ESTABLI 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W. 
VAPOUR, GALVANIC, “oe ELE 


of WI 
A) 








the cure of Nervous, ba 
patic, Spinal, Rheumatic Gout, and other diseases, : 
Medical SuperintendentJOHN SKELTOR, Sas : 


For terms, &c., see circular, sent 
address. 

MEDICAL ADVICE. 
DR. LA’MERT, istered L.S.A, } 
Member of the London Hospital Medical Sc 
the University of Er! &c., may be CONS OLT 
all Cases of Debility, Nervousness, ph the Secret 
ties of Youth ana} —_ oe 11 “ nee oon 
at his 


residence, 
Dr. La’ Mert h has oa Sabicea an oe 
merous Engraving! j and Cases, a New boat 
entitled, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 


which will be sent free, in a sealed 
Cornhill, London, or by the Author, toany 
o. ‘ontents :— 
of the Generative 

berty— Manhood —The Morale 
—True and False Moratt 

Section Ill. M e in its — 
Relations—Its Expec' les and 
vantages of Physieal Contrasts ad 


Section IV. § atorrhea and Impotence—Tl 
of Steril in both Sexes —Self- inflicted Miseren 
Section V. The Vices of Schools—Effeetsof: 
cious habits on the mental and generative facult 
ance of Moral Discipline. 
Section VI. Treatment of Nervous andG ap 
lity— Impotence and Sterility—Dangerous 
ous Hazardous Specifies—The A uthor’s F 
ment : Medical, Dietetic, and General, deri 
Years’ successful practice. 





# ay 


It. 
tive Physiol 





antheon. #. 


DR. CULVERWELL, Member of the Bae 
College of Surgeons, Licentiate of Midwifery, and Lee” 
tiate of a Hall, London, &e. &¢., cat 
sulted daily (only) as above, upon all cases of Na 
Debilit nara Blushing, 
Loss of Memory, Ineapacity, Sterility, and all Ur 
rangements of oth sexes. 
Just published, with Engravings and Prese 

an entire new and original work, 


“OURSELVES? 


Synopsis :—The Physiology and Anatomy of ou? 
, ce, Origin of Disease --Symptoms, 


‘MALE. —The modern treatment of Syphil 
Blennorrhagia (Gonorrhea), Spermato 
and the Diseases of = rinary Organs, 
PEMALE.The Physiol 

e sio logy 

Functions Irr ties i ealth h and § 

n Marriage—Their oameee 
The Canete and eovalet eeriiiey i es 
toms of Gestation—Use of the Speculum, and 
of Healthy Offs; + Jae —mamageg &e., 
the reasons for Authorshi R 

Price 1s. each ; by post, 13 stamps, open om 


Also, . 
No. 1.—HEALTH, HAPPINESS, AND LONG 
On Debility, Nervousness, Dyspepsia, and I 
No. 2.—LOVE AND 
Their Obligations, Happiness, and ‘room 
No. 3.—THE CASE BOOK. ~ 


100 Cases of Sqeomeneees S 
Treatment.-—To had of Mann, 36, Corn 


and An 








Advie To be had of Man ce, ialt-a-Gunee 


a func | 


sia Sealab Saldtceer 5 


cea oa a | 


ee 


K NEE-CAPS f 


3, GREAT MapLeoges! 1 STREET, rae ¥ 


‘alpitations of the Het 
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THE LEADER, 





ontents : 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ritish in China.. 1051 
Disaster to the Bs 1988 





Postscript 


INDIA AND INDIAN PROGRESS— 
The Great Trigonometrieal Sur- 
vey 
Latest Indian Intelligence 
FINE ARTS— 
New Horticultural Garden at 
Kensington Gore 1054 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA— 
Covent Garden Opera. 
Gloucester Musical Festival....-. 
Crystal Palace—Tonie Sol-fa.... 1055 
Drury Lane — Princess's — 
ler’s Wells 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The China 
The Great 


a Times 





yen 
The Philosophy of Flogging. 


lunder- 


058 
1 








Review of the Week. 
——— 
iB ctzoiale of news this week is of a more 
than ordinarily gloomy character, and the 
copeurrent intelligence on Monday of the disas- 


ter to the» British forces in China, and the ex- 
plosion on board the mighty ship that had but 


just gone forth in her pride, the wonder of Europe 


and America, has left an impression throughout 
the kingdom that will not readily be effaced. It 
ig true that the national energy, which seldom 
has been ed forth in re- 

these misfortunes, and that the 

news of.each disaster has been promptly followed 
» measures calculated to remedy the conse- 
D In the case of the Great Eastern, the 
also to be established by this tremen- 
experiment, that she has been constructed 
the soundest principles, and that a magnifi- 

nt theory been reduced triumphantly to 
, explosion of Friday was sufli- 
sunk the strongest line of battle 
swam, but this noble floating castle 
nor stopped an instant in her 
In three weeks, and at a cost 
wonderful eee and energy of 
century promise to send her again to sea with 
‘defect remedied, and in Seer paiation beauty. 
the — and the Government official in- 

er ere concluded, of course the press 
public will, in justice, withhold the cen- 

sé ‘which the authors of the mischief, whoever 
may be, so richly deserve ; but the indignant 

ble will require a strict examination, and that 
severe punishment shall be awarded, if it should 
tum out that any want of care or prudence has 
beemothe cause of the death of these half-dozen 
unfortunate firemen, and imminent danger to 
many hundred — Strict examination 
ust be made of every bolt, rivet, and tap, before 
the Great Eastern is again committed to the 
the waves; and the Government are 
that the slightest flaw exists no- 
while, the public have an additional 
make the excursion to Weymouth, 
the ship, and the engine-room 
unate men were boiled to death ; 
of our contemporaries have well re- 
making an exhibition of the scene 
before the unfortunate men are in 
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the exception of the peace-at-any- price 
and their feeble organ in the public press, 

ation felt by the insult to the national 
is involvedin the Chinese treachery 
is deep and universal: and there is 


Eyed 


ce 


— : ‘ef popularity that would ensue from any 
such i assistance as shall ensure 
and ample satisfaction. The 


doubt that ministers are too well aware of 


allow any delay in the despatch of 





existence of European fortifications, artillery and 
gunners onthe Chinese side, could not be suspected 
by the English, while to turn back in the face of a 
horde of Chinamen would indeed have been a 
novelty in tactics. Disastrous as was the 
result, and careless as the plan may have been, 
the faults (if faults there be) are amply compen- 
sated by the valour displayed by every Englishman 
and Frenchman >a from the dauntless old 
Admiral Hope to the humblest ship’s boy; and 
the country has at least the satisfaction of receiving 
this fresh evidence of the bravery of ber sons. 
Another a discovery which we have made 
through this misadventure is the warm feeling which 
after all exists towards us on the part of our i- 
can cousins, notwithstanding their occasional bick- 
erings with us about insigmficant trifles. How to 
repair the mischief, is now the question, and 
every eye looks to our Indian empire to do its 
part in bringing upon the scene of war, in China, 
such an overwhelming force ‘of our splendid 
native Indian troops as may convince the Court 
of Pekin of the power and resources of the 
Empress of India. The 10,000 discontented and 
disappointed Englishmen, too, now sulkily await- 
ing their passage home as discharged “ Company's 
troops,” might by judicious management 
enlisted under Queen Victoria’s flag, to gather 
fresh laurels in the approaching campaign. We 
hear that more gun-boats and a few marines are 
on their way to China from this country; and the 
Fren¢h Emperor pleased no doubt at this oppor- 
tunity of at the same time proving his desire to 
preserve the entente cordiale, and taking care 
that French prestige does not suffer in Asia, has 
already given orders for the despatch of a corps 
12,000 strong to the scene of action. 

Other circumstances are reported, which show 
the excellent understanding upon which the Courts 
of London and Paris are at present. A con 
it is said, is agreed upon to settle the weighty 
affairs of Italy; and the venerable Leo fa ° 
Belgium, the much consulted and respected uncle 
of Queen Victoria, is in consultation with the 
French ruler at Biarritz, Lord Palmerston’s friend 
and boon companion. -A gradual increase of 
liberality in his Government is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in Louis Napoleon’s policy; and if we 
are to believe the French journals, the stern mea- 
sures of censorship and repression are soon to be 
numbered with the things of the past. The 
Débats, the most respectable of all French journals, 
in an able and fearless article, has lately an- 
nounced the dawn of the liberty of the press in 
France; according to this authority, the Em 
himself is favourable to free discussion, but he is 
surrounded by ministers who dread it; and the 


journal proceeds to point out the disasters which 


might have been prevented in Italy had as much 
liberty been permitted in the beginning of the 
year as at present. And in connexion with 
supposed liberal measures, there is to be noticed 
a fresh letter upon the late amnesty, from the pen 
of M. Ledru Rollin, who declares himself but too 
willing to return to his native land, from which he 


to 
instructions 
ne ¢ the British force has been attributed, | is still banished—the amnesty notwithstanding— 


wfiiently 


some reason, to the want of a| being specially exempted on account of his com- 
careful reconnaissance on the part of’ 


plicity, real or supposed, in the attempt upon 


aun we officers, and a too contemptuous | the life of Napoleon, This letter is the least able 


as of < the prowess of their adversaries: but | 
eye-witnesses well remarks, that the ' 


of the productions of the French Republicans. upon 
this subject; and M. Rollin, somewhat naively, 





admits that he is only treated by his political foe 
precisely in the same way that he would have 
served had it been in his power. 

i Victor — —— ar J at Turin the 
eputations from Parma an ena, tendering 
hin, in the name of the le of those 

the unanimous claim to a part of his 
dominions, The King’s reply is even more 
uarded than his previous utterances, and agai 


ty 
for the defence of Italian liberty 


their cause with the parti 

his magnanimous je Mod aid to enco 
persevere, and are i for their firmn 
moderation—and there an end. The Holy Father 
has been sick, but has recovered, and in gratitude 
to Heaven is preparing to use both the spiritual 
and carnal weapon against his quondam subjects, 
who are threatened with an immediate inroad of 


priests and mercenaries. 

Meanwhile the interest in the Italian question 
increases in our own country, and the desire to 
render some substantial assistance grows apace. 
Lord Shaftesbury has been requested to become 
the president of a new association for that purpose, 
and has consented, provided no better can be 
found. His lordship’s published letter is an 
admirable expression of true English feeling, and 
will gain him the respect of many who have 
hitherto looked upon his peculiarities with dislike. 
It is to be hoped that the list of the committee 
may soon be published, and that its appeal to the 
nation ma speedily issued and worthily 
responded to. 

he gathering of Conservatives at Maid- 
stone on Thursday was unblessed by the ce 
of their chief, who reserves himself for the ban- 
quet — he <a sy to Pease rar’ the citi- 
zens of Liverpool. At Mai , notwithstanding, 
there were many lords, baronets, and county meme 
bers, and the historian, Earl Stanhope, who: pre- 
sided, gave an eloquent exposition of the 
creed of his party, announcing that their true 
policy consists in supporting good measures wherever 
they originate; and in reserving their opposi- 
tion for measures injurious to the public interest; 
your Conservatives, in fact, according to the 
earl, are your only real Liberals. The Conserva- 
tives, indeed, have this week had it all their own 
way, and no sign has been made by the other 

arties in the . At Stoke, the Earl of 

wsbury and Lord Sandon enlarged upon the 
affectién of the aristocracy for the people, and the 
general p ity of the country, which went to 
prove that no alteration in the present state of 
things is m . Colonel North, at Banbury, 
soundly castigated Mr. Bright for his s i 
abuse of the army; and in Shropshire, Sir Baldwis 
Leighton declared himself so enraptured with vote 
by ballot that he would have it applied to diseus- 
sions in the House of Commons. 

The address of the Prince Consort to the mem=-»- 
bers of the British Association is marked by that 
eloquence, good taste, and good sense, which have 
always been the characteristics of his speeches. 
His allusions to Professor Owen, to 
Humboldt, to the benefits of science, and the 
pleoarvs of philosophy, were admirably made and. (> 

eenly appreciated by his learned audience. 
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POLITICAL FORESHADOWINGS. 


Ox Thursday a thousand of the West Kent 
Conservatives d together at Mote Park, Maid- 
stone. Among the guests were Lord Holmesdale 
and Sir E. , the members of the division of 


the county, the Earl of Romney, the Earl of Darnley, 
Lord Kingsdown, Sir N. Sir T. M. Wil- 
son, Sir Brook Bridges, M.P., Sir J. H. Maxwell, 
Mr. G. Hardy, M.P., Colonel Fletcher, and Admiral 
Marsham. aun ee ee and in 
the course of the ev: made a v speech, 
in which he alluded to the fall of Lord Derby's Go- 
vernment, and said Lord Palmerston’s Government 
followed it, and it, would ill become those who hold 
the name of Conservative to offer a ermined 
and undiscriminating opposition either to his Go- 
vernment or to any other which might be formed in 
this country. The policy of Conservatives should 
be to support good measures from whomsoever they 
might come, and to reserve their op 


ition for 
such measures a8 they might deem inj to the 
public interest. Nay, it could be denied that 


if Lord Palmerston should turn out to be able to carry 
safe and moderate measures, it would be owing solel 
to the generous forbearance of that very party which 
he had done his utmost to expel from power. The 
Conservative party had done more to deserve credit 
for liberality than the so-called Liberals. He 
denied that there was any jealousy of new peers in 
the House of Lords—additions were received cor- 
dially when accompanied by merit. A predetermined 
and indiscriminating opposition was not the atti- 
tude which ought to be assumed by Conservatives. 
If dangerous measures were introduced they ought 
to put forth their strength to oppose them, but if 
the measure were satisf: Conservative feeling 
would best be shown in welcoming Conservative 
measures from whatever quarter they might come. 
The Conservative principle did not pledge its sup- 
porters to all the details of measures, but merely to 
the general policy of maintaining tlie ancient insti- 
tutions of the country. In every measure brought 
before them, true Conservative policy would prompt 
them to consider only whether it were calculated to 
maintain those institutions. It did not exclude 
measures of repair,—the very reverse. In material 
matters repairs, and large repairs too, were often 
found to be necessary for preservation. Changes might 
be made in political matters—nay, considerable 
changes—provided they were made on the principle 
of supporting and strengthening the institutions 
which our forefathers transmitted to us. There 
was a great difference between those improve- 
ments which tended to give new vigour to the 
fabric, and those changes which the revolutionists 
of the day recommended, seeking to subvert 
the fabric altogether. The chief maxim in public 
affairs should be the safety of our public institutions; 
and in adhering to that maxim the danger of yield- 
ing to revolutionary schemes, and the danger of 
leaving unreformed old and proved abuses would be 
equally avoided. Of most of the attacks made on 
the institutions of the country it might be said that 
they were equally fallacious and disingenuous. For 
instance, no argument was more frequently used 
against the House of Lords than the Bs ose 
absurdity of legislative functions being hereditary, 
and capable of transmission from father to son, but 
those who used this argument either suppressed or 
forgot the fact that it applied with equal force to an 
hereditary monarchy. Such an argument was not 
justifiable, except in the mouths of those who were 
prepared to dispense altogether with the form of 
government under which this country had so greatly 
flourished. (Cheers.) In foreign countries this same 
constitution of ours, which uninformed or designing 
men decried, was the object of admiration and of 
envy. 

At the dinner of the Stoke Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the Earl of Surewsnury observed that weought 
to have an efficient standing navy. He was 
afraid, such was the pressure on Parliament, that 
they might be driven to an extreme, and build a 
number of vessels, which in the course of a few years 
would be out of date. But there could be no doubt 
that this country must keep her navy at the head of 
all the navies in the world. We must hold our 
own by every possible means. We must well 
weigh what we are about to do, and make such 
improvements as would render us secure, whatever 
difficulties might arise. To have a sufficient fleet to 

rotect the whole of our shores was impossible. 
What we required was the of our arsenals 
Channel course of some fur- 
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Lords must in the long run represent the calm and 
opinion of the public, but would not 


ere ween 
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House was a and 
was esteemed and loved by the country.—Lord 
Sanpon, who was also present, remar! that it 


was said by some, “The country is now in such a 
sickly condition that we must look well to its con- 
stitution and alter many of those national forms un- 
der which we have grown and flourished.” On 
looking at the towns he saw unmistakable signs of 
prosperity. On looking at the strikes, which were 
so deeply ening some parts of the kingdom—the 
great struggle between labour and capital—he saw 
the men behaving with great moderation and in a 
manner worthy of imitation by those who occupied 
a much higher position. On looking at our com- 
merce he saw hundreds and thousands of our vessels 
floating on every water and bearing the British en- 
sign, and he found the number annually increasing. 
When such was the state of England, he would 
could it be true that the whole constitution of the 
country was rotten? Were these the signs of a 
falling State ? 

At a meeting at Banbury on Tuesday, Colonel 
Nortn, M.P., took the trouble to refute some 
of Mr. Bright’s exaggerations, at Huddersfield, and 
to take up the cudgels for the sergeants of the army. 
With regard to the term “ unmitigated scoundrels, ” 
he (Colonel North) could only tell t 4 Bright that 
if he referred to the non-commi ed officers of 
the army they were no moreunmitigated scoundrels 
than he (Mr. Bright) was an unmitigated scoundrel 
himself. (Laughter and cheers.) Their respecta- 
bility as a class, their devotion to their sovereign, 
and their gallantry upon all occasions, had secured 
for them the respect and esteem of the whole 
country. (Cheers.) No regiment could exist with- 


out its non-commissioned officers, and instead of | P 


being “ unmitigated scoundrels” they formed one of 
the most efficient branches of the service. With 
regard to the punishment of flogging, he had no 
hesitation in saying that it was a degrading 
punishment, but it was intended to be a de- 
grading one. No doubt it was a severe punish- 
ment, and he himself had seen both officers and men 
faint while it was being inflicted; and if Mr. Bright 
or any other man would provide an effectual sub- 
stitute he had no doubt the whole army would gladly 
receive it. 

At the South Shropshire election Sir Batpwinx 
Lerienton, M.P., Said for his part he thought that 
agricultural districts ‘should return agricultural 
members, and that manufacturing towns should re- 
turn those who more especially represented those 
interests. He thought, for instance, that he would 
but imperfectly represent Birmingham, and he also 
thought that a Birmingham man would inadequately 
represent Shropshire. An advertisement had+ ap- 
peared in the —e inquiring if he would sup- 
port the the ballot. It struck him that the advo- 
cates of the ballot ought to go further, and see if 
members of Parliament ought not to vote in the 
House of Commons by ballot. The “screw,” -as it 
was called, might sometimes be put on electors, but 
did not constituencies sometimes insist upon their 
representatives voting in a certain way, very much 
against their consciences ? If the ballot were esta- 
blished in the House of Commons, it might happen 
that many who now openly voted in such a way as 
enabled them to keep their places, might vote in 
a very different manner. 

It is stated that the Conservatives of Liverpool 
purpose entertaining Lord Derby at a public ban- 
quet, which has been arranged to take place in the 
Philharmonic-hall, in that town, on the 29th Octo- 
ber next. 





THE TRIAL TRIP OF THE GREAT 
EASTERN. 
Tue first adventure of the Leviathan upon the 
great waters, begun under such favourable auspices, 
and with every prospect of a successful result, has 
falsified the predictions of its well-wishers, and 
resulted in a fearful tragedy. At six o’clock on the 
afternoon of Friday, when the monster ship was off 
Hastings, at about seven miles distance from the 
shore, an explosion took place on board, causing the 
ultimate death of five men, and seriously wounding 
more than twenty others ; besides doing upwards of 
£5,000 damage to the noble ship herself. The 
cause of the accident is thus explained :—“In order 
fully to understand as far as it is yet known the 
cause of the accident, it will be to saya 
few words on the peculiar construction of the two 
forward funnels for the paddle boilers. In the first 
plans for the vessel it was determined, in order to 
economize the heat given off by the funnels, and to 
keep the saloons through which they passed cool, to 
fit them all with what is termed “a feed-pipe 
casing,” rising from the boilers to about eight feet 
above the upper deck. This feed-pipe casing is 
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successfully on board 
In no one instance has 
In but too many cases the 
the funnel of the great ship 
scale last Friday. When su 
occurred the pressure of the column of 
the base of the funnel near. the furnaces 
great as to cause them, when 
weather or worn by long use, to leak 
and extinguish them more or less 
On board the Great Eastern were 
of the most graphic contributors to the 
literature of the day, and from the letters of 4 
various special correspondents of our daily conten, — 
raries we have extracted the following parti. 
s. With regard to the “ water jackets, 
are the undoubted cause of the disaster, Mr, Russi 
itively that this arrangement was fore) 
upon him by Mr. Brunel ; that he protested 
it, and that it was only in obedi to the 
conditions of his contract that he adopted 
safety valve of this steam generator was a tap 
was to be turned by hand, and the opinion 
one who looked at the broken funnel was that 
never been turned since it was first placed | 
It seems t this 
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in consequence the water within 
steam, and, finding no vent, had burst ds 
the terrible explosion which sent a long 
weighing eight tons some fifty feet into the 
Another statement was, that the 
it was to keep this “jacket” filled had 
until it was almost empty, and then in 
suddenly filling the red-hot iron vessel w 
water caused it to burst and Othe betige C 
Harrison had been standing on the 
looking into the binnacle, and the moment he he 
still fling fast, Ne jumped. upon the deck 
sti in jum upon 
dered an immediate descent to the ladier loon 
foolish passenger had raised a 
and, assisted by some of the was 
attempting to let them down. In one 
would have been lost, but the voice of the 
po —_ like a trumpet, calling out, “ Mea- 
uty, officers to your its, give me @ rope, 
pay aoe ee The of this short: 
was electric. In an instant he had slid 
rope into the saloon, followed by his brave 
Hawkins, and six volunteers were oo 
for the forlorn hope. One after another 
open the gilded panels, but the splendid 
had, strange to say, only two inhabitants, 
daughter Edith, and her pet dog. It was the 
of his gallantry, that his own child should 
the one to be so providentially saved. 
then he did not for a moment ‘ 
command. Snatching up the child, ve 
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one glance seeing she was i 
exclaimed, “Pass her along to the deck, # “4 
more rooms to be searched.” In this way Gb 


return to the deck until he had satisfied hi 73h ‘ 
not a single woman was in the burn’ ung, 
suffocating chamber. His intimate Mr. 
ee who had followed —— heoal almost co 
iately, found the poor lap-dog moaning: 
heap % ruins and was the means of restoringiti0 
its little mistress. To return to the deck and resume 
the command was with the coe the . 
moment, but that moment been suilicied if 
test the mettle and self- ion of two men WH)” 
were as brave and reliable as himself. Mr. AUS” 
son, the pilot (says an eye-witsens) stood at is 
post on the bridge and continued to the more | 
ments of the ship as calmly as if he were only t= 
ing her into a harbour. : 
shouted, “ Atkinson, come down and save 
but the veteran ied 
ag I've 
; r. Sewell, eye te 
irections, was ly - 
men, next to Captain Harrison, I 
mainly indebted for the ship. 
catastrophe soon became lamentably 
by one, borne on the shoulders or in 
their comrades, or, in one or two cases, SASS: 
past, came by the unfortunate men who 
scalded in the stokehole. During the 


move about rapidly, but coolly, and did not agit 
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men—John Michael Mahon, firemen, gra- 
orgy ma died towards morning; the 
dally about nine, a.m. In the case of the unfor- 
second who was quite a youth, it 
Lawes A asa f of how tenderness and 
fae 8 take root in the roughest and coarsest 


bene “Shen this poor shoveller of coals into a 
being tended by the surgeon, he said 
again, “Let me be, sir; I shall do 
Pray look after others that's worse 
He was then nearly at the worst him- 
excitement was over; the exhaustion 
; and in the morning he died ; but 
benevolent clergyman, set had 
t u his Master’s business in 
ana bed whispered some words 
consolation into the ear of the dying man. 
faculties were momentarily roused ; 
bark was stayed for an instant ; 
word and half by sign, this unhappy 
@ response and an assurance that he 
understand that blessed mes- 
Mercy. 
of Hull, assistant to Mr. Gray, was 
on the after lower deck when the ex- 
The walls of his birth “col- 
ied ;” he was literally buried under the ruins ; 
nearly twenty minutes ere he could be 
the mass of shattered timbers. He was 
and contused about the head, but is not, 
otherwise dangerously injured. Mr. Bris- 
in the office of Mr. Brunel, is badly 
ly about the hands ; and by a strange 
lost a thumb at the launch of the Great 
1857 ; but he is ina fair way towards 
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having started a subscription for 

and orphans, if any, of the men who 
and for the surviving sufferers, about one 
pounds were raised in a few minutes, while 
about twenty pounds was subscribed for 
men among the crew who had behaved with 
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of the explosion upon the ship her- 
“The first glance at the grand saloon 
the ruins of Covent Garden Theatre 
The fore part was a pile of glittering 
a mere confused mass of boards, carpet 
q ngs, mirrors, gilt frames, and splinters 
of ornaments ; the rich gilt castings were broken 
and thrown down, the brass work ripped, the hand- 
some cast iron columns round the funnel overturned 
about. In the more forward part, a state 
for ladies, every single thing was de- 
wooden flooring broken and wrenched 
damage in this part seemed a mere 
compared with the ravages among 
cabins beneath. It was difficult to 
, for the whole place was filled with 
boards, chairs, beds, cabin fittings, 
pipes and syphon tubes, torn-out 
of the inner and outer funnels 
e calico, and lying about like heaps 
board. Everything was in literal 
0 wooden vessel that ever swam,” 
authorit » “could have resisted the tre- 
violence of the explosion for a second. 
er it had pragened to the Royal Albert or the 
al-Admiral, the result would have been in 
tase the same ; they would have gone down, 
‘without even time enough to lower a boat. 
Bridge isa structure of almost un- 
strength ; engineers calculate that the Great 
ten times as strong. Yet even the ablest 
on board were astounded at the slight 
when the tremendous nature of the 
; was considered. 

Another accideat, though of no fatal moment, 
shortly after nightfall. The tiller ropes 
the steering power was for a moment 
The ship began to roll violently 
ly, and to drift out of her course. 
be making, blindly, for Beechy 
y; Captain Harrison had all along 
Topes, against whose use, indeed, 
Protested, and had, with admirable fore- 
chains, which were indeed alreaffy 
the sheaves. The evil was soon 
$ adjusted, and the ship resumed 
wearied, I turned, about two in 
vacant berth on the lower deck, 
It was a lovely morning. 
Needles, Branksea Castle, Portland 
in no mood for topographical en- 
about ten when the anchor was 

me + ong “A Portland Roads. 
said about the passage 
nertland. The night closed in cold and 
still a great number of passengers kept 
unable to divest themselves of the appre- 
another calamity. If one of the waste- 
forth a tiny jet of steam, or the screw was 
Give acreak, every one became alarmed, 
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and the probabilities of another explosion were 
forthwith discussed. 

With regard to the speed of the ship, the trip to 
Portland is said to have proved that she is capable 
of making with certainty twenty-four knots an 

our. 

The inquest on the bodies of the men who lost 
their lives by the disastrous explosion on board the 
Great Eastern, was opened at the Town-hall, Wey- 
mouth, on Monday. After some preliminary evi- 
dence had been taken, the inquiry was adjourned 
until this day, in order that a thorough scientific 
—- into the cause of the accident may be 
made. 





THE STRIKES. 


Tue opening of the builders’ shops on Monday was 
not attended with very striking success, except in 
the instance of W. Cubitt and Co., Grays-inn-road. 

On Monday the Conference of the United Building 
Trades declared and distributed a dividend amongst 
the men who struck at the shop of the Messrs, 
Trollope, of 12s. for the skilled hands and 8s. for the 
labourers. They also declared and distributed a 
dividend of 3s. 6d. each amongst the locked-out 
(including both society and non-society men.) 

The anti-strike committee declared itself dissolved 
on Saturday last, inasmuch as the lock-out had 
ceased and all hands could go to work on Monday 
morning. 

On Monday about 1,500 men are thought to have 
gone in to work at the various establishments of the 
master builders on the terms of the declaration, and 
some 800 more in shops where it has been made 
what is called a“shop rule.” Messrs. W. Cubitt 
and Co. have 480 men, Mr. Kelk, 350; late T. 
Cubitt 300; Piper and Son, 130; Lawrence and 
Sons, 100; and Waller, 100; Lucas Brothers, 
Holland, Freake, G. Smith, Moxon, Rigby, Kirk and 
Parry, Bird’s, and other eminent firms have also 
resumed work strictly on the declaration. Some 
hesitation has been shown by the workmen to return 
to work at Mr. Myers’s and Mr. Jay’s. 

The largest builders, such as Cubitt and Kelk, 
are not desirous to take on an indefinite number of 
men, as the stoppage for five weeks has thrown their 
operations out of the usual order. The pure of 
receiving a high rate of wages under the existing 
state of things has attracted a considerable number 
of country workmen to London. 


It is said that the £1,000 voted by the Amalga- 
mated Engineers to the Trades Conference was 
anticipated and absorbed by the dividend paid on 
Monday. 

During Thursday applications were made at the 
new Workmen’s Institute, now being set on foot at 
237, Euston-road, for, in the aggregate, upwards of 
300 carpenters, 170 bricklayers, 120 painters, 115 
masons, and between 30 and 40 plasterers—all non- 
society men—by~ some of the leading masters, in- 
cluding Messrs. Myers, of York-road ; Mansfield, of 
Henry-street, Gray’s-inn-road ; Smith, of Pimlico ; 
Ryder, of Union-street, Borough ; Forrest, of Beth- 
nal-green ; Ashby and Horner, Aldgate; Piper, 
Bishopsgate-street ; Waller, Kelk, Lawrence, and 
others. The authorities of the institute to whom 
these applications were made forwarded batches 
of non-society men as fast as they could be col- 
lected to the quarters where their labour is in 
such requisition, but were unable to meet the whole 
of the demand. 

From inquiries among the members of the Cen- 
tral Association of Master Builders, it is estimated 
that above 2,000 men have resumed work under the 
declaration, and some 1,200 more in establishments 
where it has been made a shop rule. 

Numerous applications are being made by non- 
society men to participate in the fund considerately 
set on foot by Mr. Alderman Cubitt for the relief 
of that class of artisans, and for the distribution of 
which a committee of builders’ foremen and others 
was appointed a few days ago. The master builders 
have been requested by the committee to send in a 
list of men thrown out of employment by the strike 
whom they consider proper reeipients of the fund to 
Mr.Dabbs, the secretary, at Lyons-inn; and the first 
distribution will be made this (Saturday) morning. 
The fund amounted on Wednesday to nearly 4002. 


THE PADIHAM STRIKE, 


A conference of the deputations of the Blackburn 
masters’ committee and of operatives took place on 
Friday night at Blackburn, in relation to the Padi- 
ham strike, when it was decided, subject to the ap- 
proval of the weavers’ boards of management, that 
as that committee’s list was only an exceedingly 
small fraction below the standard list of prices, the 
operatives should resume work immediately, if the 
Padiham masters would undertake to pay them ac- 
cording to the list of that committee. 
ratives’ deputation is to report the decision thereon 
to the meeting next Wednesday. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
On Wednesday, at Woolwich, there was a per- 
fectly peergn ye of the peta oy Proencl cor- 
vette, 26 800-horse power, presence 
ot many o— including Commodore 
Su tendent the Hon. J. R. 


thousand spectators, 
perin ring py Ta 
Admiral Sir M. Stopford, Admiral Sir James 
Stransham, 


Governor of Greenwich Hospital, Colonel 


tary Train Corps, and Mr. Alderman Salomons, . 
A novel feature in the present launch at this yard 
was the introduction of hydraulic pressure for the 
purpose of easing the ship on her launching ways, 
and thus affording a propelling power on the re- 
moval of the dog-shores. Five hydraulic rams, 
manufactured by Messrs. Huxham and Brown, of 
Exeter, were used, two being placed under the eut- 
water, and two at the sides of the vessel. At twenty 
minutes to three o’clock the work of removing the 
timber and dog-shores was completed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Turner, master shipwright, 
and the ceremony of christening the vessel was per- 
formed by Lady Stopford. Immediately afterwards 
the hydraulic machines were applied, and the 
splendid vessel, with her decks covered with 
visitors, glided gracefully off the slip on which 
she was built into the Thames, amidst the 
cheers of thousands of spectators, the band per- 
forming the National Anthem. After the launch, 
which was in every respect perfect, the Galatea was 
removed into the outer basin, where she will be fitted 


with her screw machinery, manufactured by Messrs. 
J. Penn and Sons, of Greenwich. An of a 
serious nature occurred during the p , to 


one of the spectators, a private of the 
Marines, who foolishly mounted the tall hydraulic 
crane on the wharf, and received severe injuries on 
his head by falling from a considerable height. He 
was immediately conveyed to the infirmary. The 
building slip from which the Galatea was launched 
is to be cleared forthwith for the purpose of 

down a new screw frigate, to be named the Bristol. 

The Friend of India says, that tidings have 
reached the New Zealand papers of her Majesty’s 
brig Sappho, which was supposed to have been lost 
on her voyage to Australia. She stranded off an 
uninhabited island some distance from Sydney, and 
became a total wreck. The portion of her crew 
that was saved formed an encampment on 
island. A merchant ‘ship, when > 
them in a very distressed condition. The few 
had survived the exposure were living on the 
oats and seeds which they found on the 
Commander Moresby, from grief at the loss 
brig, had become insane. 

e difficulty hitherto experienced in con 
the ordinary cast-iron guns into breech loaders has 
at length been surmounted by Mr. Warry, the in- 
ventor of the new breech-loading percussion cannon, 
which during some recent trials at Chatham, dis- 
charged twenty shots per minute, who has just 
succeeded in attaching a wrought-iron breech to a 
cast-iron gun, the first attempt of the kind which 
has, as yet, proved successful. The gun experi- 
mented upon consisted of the ordinary cast-iron 
barrel, w ing about 40lb., which ha’ been 
rifled, Mr, Warry attached his breech-loading inven- 
tion to it; this gun being also fired by 
as is the case with his ordinary breech 
cannon. During the trials made at Chatham yester- 
day to test the newly finished cannon, it was ascer- 
tained that with a small/ charge of gunpowder the 
shot could be thrown 4,000 yards, or upwards of 
two miles, while by slightly increasing the charge a 
range of 5,000 yards was obtained, the gun throwing 
a shower of balls at the rate of ten per 
rapidity of firing which the inventor is able to 
tain as long as the ammunition lasts. 

In order to supply the extra troops wanted for 
China a correspondent suggests, that all in 
India taking their discharge shall receive a li 
bounty on enlisting for service in China. 
engagement entered into for such service shall ter- 
minate with the conclusion of the new Chinese war, 
now inevitable ; and that at the termination of this 
war all troops so enlisting shall receive their dis- 
charge and passage home to England. There would 
surely be but few of our brave fellows who could 
resist the prospect of an active campaign under 
these circumstances, and thousands of eager volun- 
teers would speedily present themselves.” 

_ #e letter from the Jonian Islands describes the 
judicious care of the health of the British soldier 
which is exercised by the authorities :—“ The sum- 
mer, which has been unusually hot, has at last 
to a close—90 deg. in the shade for days 
The British soldier wears the same dress in 
islands in midsummer as he does in his 
country—his coat, of coarse red rang By 
with wool and lined with flannel, blue 

&c., and in addition at 
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he sienenen vary more than oneor two 
the heat of the day) his great coat. He is 
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a lodgment in the object fired at, but this was 
found, from the rotten state of the Serpent, 
and the short range (800 yards), to be a matter of 


too great difficulty. Ten 
gether, two of which burst, but the metal inside o 
them had lost too much of its 
length of time it had been draw furnace, 
to produce the effects intended in its liquid state. 
Itis expected that the Colossus will be moved out of 
the steam basin, and further experiments carried out 
from her own guns at the Undaunted target-ship, at 
a longer range. i 

The defenceless state of Melbourne is attracting 
much attention in the colony. 
writing to the Times says :—“ 
thing like 10,000 weapons, muskets, rifles, &c. ; as 
to ammunition, we have no powder, unless it is for 
blasting purposes. In our chief town we ‘have 
moveabie property worth 20,000,000/., houses, gar- 
dens, &c., that have cost us twice as much, but we 
are so ill-protected that 1,000 men, similar to Eng- 
lishmen, could levy 5,000,000/ from us as a ransom, 
or could do our property damage to the extent of 
70,000,0007. Besides which, there is shipping and 
property of England always in Hobson’s Bay to 
the extent of millions. All we ask from the home 
Government is, say, 50,000 or 100,000 rifles, with 
bayonets and ammunition. Your War Minister may 
draw upon us for the amount. We will not dis- 
honour his draught. You should send out, say, 
three heavy-armed gun or steam- 
—— You often send more where they are less 
needed.” 


“ Observer,” with regard to the naval reinforce- | pard 


ments for China, suggests that Government should 
send the gunboats we may destine for China over- 
land, instead of by the old route of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The neeessary apparatus could be fixed 
both at Alexandria and Suez in less than a month 
from the time of giving the order, the greater part 
being already in daily use at our gunboat slipway 
at Haslar, and conld be taken to pieces and sent out 
at once for the purpose. By. its ‘means our gunboats 
could be hauled up at Al placed in their 
cradles on the railway, and conveyed to Suez. The 
whole could be done as simply as they are at pre- 
sent hauled up out of Portsmouth Harbour and 
stowed away high and dry underneath their sheds 
at Haslar. 

A second court-martial to ire into the loss of 
Her Majesty’s brig Heron, during a 
violent tornado on the 9th of May last, has been 
held in Portsmouth harbour, on board Her Majesty’s 
ship Victory. The Court found that Lieut. Blair 
was not free from blame on the occasion, as it was 
his duty, as officer of the watch, to have called the 
commander when the senior lieutenant required him 
to act contrary to his judgement in a case where 
the safety of the ship was concerned ; “and the 
Court does therefore adjudge the. said Lieut. Blair 
to be reprimanded, and admonished to be more 
careful in future.” 

In consequence of the serious intelligence just 
received from China and the recommencement of 
hostilities in that country, the Government have 
decided on despatching several additional steam- 
frigates and corvettes, together with a sufficient 
number of sailing frigates, to augment the squadron 
now in the Chinese waters. It is also 
that a force of 1,000 additional Marines will be 
despatched to China, the divisions at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Woolwich being able to 
give that number of men. ‘The names of the ships 
that are to be ordered to China from the several 
stations are expected to be announced in a few days. 





IRELAND. 
Tee first number of a newspaper has just been 
issued in the city of Waterford, under the title of the 
Citizen. The ve. apd conductor isa Mr. P. 
J. Smyth, a gent who took a very lively in- 
terest in the fate and fortunes of the exiled leaders 
of the Ballingary rebellion of 1848,as was i- 
cally evidenced in a double tour-round the globe in 
order to visit and comfort his heroes in their — 
vity at the antipodes. He opens fire by g 
not as a favour, but a matter of right, an uncondi- 


. ‘The example of the Freneh Emperor is 
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of the Queen. 





LAW, POLICE, AND CASUALTIES. 


‘Tae man Normington has been fully committed for 
trial by the Leeds magistrates, on the charge of mur- 
dering Mr. Broughton. The prisoner. has made a con- 
fession, but he denies that he did the deed, although he 
opens to the murderer just after the commission of 

crime. Bearder is di Normington 
was sent to York Castle, and a large crowd assem- 
bled to see him go. The excitement, instead of 
unnerving Normington, appeared to have an exhil- 
arating effect upon him; and throwing off the 
depression he manifested during the examination in 
the morning, he gave full scope to his natural reck- 
lessness, conducting himself rather as the hero of 
some noble deed, than as the criminal. under com- 
mitment for a barbarous murder. He continued to 
laugh and joke with his companions, and his coarse 
jokes and disgusting levity of manner were kept up 
until the train reached York. 

The fate of ~~ per sys nee vane esr S 
party, represented by the Morning Star, are sti 
clamouring for his complete release; but this does 
not seem likely to be granted. Meanwhile the con- 
vict.has no opportunity of associating with other 
criminals, as Horsemonger-lane Gaol, where he is 
confined, has recently undergone extensive altera- 
tions, in order to carry out the separate system of 
confinement, and he is in all respects treated as an 
ordinary criminal. Before he was reprieved he was 
visited by his brother, under a special order of the 
magistrates, but he now sees him as any other pri- 
soner would be visited, at the times fixed by the 
visiting justices, and he is the only person who has 
seen the prisoner since his conviction, except his 
attorney, Mr. Humphreys, who, it appears, only saw 
him upon one occasion. The prisoner still con- 
tinues to assert,in the most earnest manner, his 
entire and absolute innocence of all participation in 
causing the death of Miss Bankes ; and there ap- 
pears to be very little doubt that he is strongly 
impressed with the idea that he shall receive a 


on. 

Although at the first sitting of the coroner’s jury 
to inquire into the circumstances attending the 
disastrous explosion on board the Great Hastern, it 
was resolved to adjourn the inquest till to-day, yet as 
it was considered desirable that as little delay as 
possible should take place, arrangements 
were made to resume the subject on Wed- 
mesday. On this occasion Mr. Scott Russell was 
present, and made a statement relative to his 
absence in the first instance, and also as to the 
evidence to be brought forward. The investigation 
was again adjourned till to-day. 

At the Court of Bankruptey this week a melan- 
choly case was brought under consideration. It was 
that of R. Cane, a fishmonger at Windsor, who, 
suffering from mental derangement, was unable to 
attend to his business, which, conducted properly, 
might have been a very prosperous one. It there- 
fore, devolved upon others, who, it was stated, 
managed it so imprudently that insolvency soon 
resulted. After the bankruptcy the poor fellow 
became the inmate of a lunatic asylum ; but he has 
now recovered his reason. It was feared, however, 
that any excitement, such as would naturally ensue 
from examination, would cause a relapse. The 
Commissioner, therefore, in consideration of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the bankrupt’s debts not 
being large, his estate having already paid 2s. in the 
pound, and there being no opposition, granted an 
immediate second-class certificate. Adjournments of 
examination meetings in several cases were rendered 
necessary in consequence of the unprepared state of 
the accounts. It caused the remark by the Com- 
missioner, that adjournments were becoming almost 
matters of course, and that it was a practice which 
ought to be checked, for it added greatly to the 

nse. 

ames Kirkham, clerk to Mr. Humphrey, local 
commissioner for the redemption of land tax,. was 
charged at the Mansion House with forging the 
names of Sir Alexander Duff Gordon and Mr. Dis- 
raeli to a certificate for about £600. The prisoner 
was remanded, and bail refused. 

On Wednesday morning between 2 and 3 a.m., a 
ow communication was received at the 
Great Western Railway terminus at Paddington, to 
the effect that a collision of severe and fatal cha- 
racter had then taken place between a special train 
from Oxford and a goods train at the station at 
Slough. While the goods train from Bristol for 
London was standing at the Slough station, about 
half-past two o’clock, a special train from Oxford, 
consisting of several empty carriages, ran into the 
goods train with much violence, causing consider- 
able damage both to the goods and 


passenger 
‘carriages, turning over both engines and completely 
‘| smashing a second-class carriage to pieces; making 





such a wreck as to entirely interrupt the traffic. 


"which his Royal Highness the Prince 





sequently during summer in the indulgence of a Siecustabastuh>-chgiateet dheentaedanpestvattess ; as : 
perpetual warm ae 





A fatal aecident took place on the laskdapat 


— a wu the Great R 
nam ames vis having been crushéd to ; 
in the Southgate tunnel. "ts was aon ; 
was intoxicated, and misbehaved hiswetie very much, 
and he was in consequence removed fromthe oy. 
riage at Colney Hatch station ; but whether’ 
porters or persons connected with the station,or som _ 
of his fellow passengers, did not 4 
The train then started, and it cou 

deceased ran along the platform, ap with 
the intention of again getting into the train, 4 
did not succeed in doing so, and by Some means got 
upon the down line, and into the tunnel, at South. 
gate, which is only a short distance from. 
Hatch station, and he was run over by a down train, 
and injured in such a dreadful manner, that 
death must have been almost instantaneous, 
inquest was holden this week, when the jury exone- 
rated the railway officials from all 
a verdict of “Accidental Death.” 
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GENERAL HOME NEWS. 


Tur Court.—The royal family continue at Ba- 
moral, the amusements of riding and i 
the neighbourhood being diversified by the 
a and eee = on which expe- 
ditions he is accompanied occasionally’ 
and the children, On Monday, her Majesty a 
the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the 
cesses Alice, Helena, and Louisa, and Prince 
were present at a ball Sg by her Mi to. 
gillies and keepers of the Balmoral 
ing properties. The Prince of Wales joined 
royal circle on Saturday. On his journey 
visited Aberdeen by the mid-day train, and made 
a stay of upwards of an hour in that , Visiting 
the ba , the docks, and other ‘place 
The Prince will not occupy the resi 
Hall, which was taken for him, but the f 
occupied by one of the canons lately deceased 
Barnes) will be fitted up for his reception. 
Euryalus, with Prince Alfred, proceeds to Grese 
and Turkey. A small schooner will 
land the Prince in places where the : 
large to enter. mong the visitors at Balmoral 
this week have been the Comte de Flandres, the 
a ee Elgin, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and Sir James 
ar’ 


Tue Prrxce or Waxes’s Toror.—The Rey. C. 
F. Tarver, M.A., who has since 1855 sw ; 
the studies of the Prince of Wales, upon his 
royal highness leaving Holyrood, previous to com- 
mencing his studies at Dxford, retire from the ser- 
vice of the Prince, and resume his parochial duties 
as rector of Iiketshall, St. John, Suffolk. ‘Weare 
told that Mr. Tarver has discharged his important 
duties to the entire satisfaction of the parents of 
the Prince. 

Pusric Hearta.—The weekly report of the 
Registrar-General says the mortality of London is 
now near the average rate, which, exclusive 
weeks of 1849and 1854 (when cholera was epiiienti¢), 
would have demanded 1,102 lives. ‘The actus 
number last week was 1,111. In the same petiol 
the births of 875 boys and 827 gitls 
registered. 

WEsTMINSTER CLock.—We are requestedtostate, 
for public information, that the first stroke en's 
great bell, and not the quarter chimes, perce oe 
hour by Greenwich mean time. The an 
first, second, and third quarters begin to — 
those times respectively. Persons hearing the cod 
at long distances oats senenhie that the 
takes 4} seconds to travel a mile. 

MoniciraL Toapyism—At a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Town Council on Tuesday, 
Provost adverted to the residence of tro 
lately made in the Scotch metropolis, — 
that, . a memento pol ey ' 
School examinations, an ¢ 
the dux of the school, the Prince had consented 
sit to Mr. John Steell, the celebrated Le 4 
sculptor, for a bust, to be placed in the: Z 
High School. His Lordship then ey 
of resolutions in reference to the visit 
Highness, which were unanimously adopted. 
were to the following effect :—“ 1. bee 
i themselves, —~ as ee 

ve to express the deep sense . 
Senge — waiel ~ Bova 
on this c visit —< ~~ 
the ‘Prince of “Wales. to. alyrood, and of 
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oy 
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gratifying proof which has been. 
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No. 495. ‘Serr. 17, 1859. 
: . confidence in our High 


U , and other oe of 

' That the distinguishe onour ¢on- 
‘eocenspicious visit of his Royal Highness 

will ever be associated in the minds of the citizens 
feelings of satisfaction and delight, as having 
means of enabling them to witness the per- 
é which adorn the character of the 
and which have won for him their dutiful 
t and esteem. 3. That this council, in 
, their fellow-citizens, rejoice in the 
which his Royal Highness has been 


a to embrace of visiting the places 
of 
its neighbourhood 


ue 


if 


| 


and scientific interest in the city and 

; and they humbly tender to the 

expression of their grateful and respect- 

: Siegnente for the unvarying condescen- 
sion and courtesy which have marked the demeanour 
of His Royal Highness during a residence of two 
months in the Scottish metropolis. 

“Tae Comme Surievarty.—Instead of the usual 

finery, next Lord Mayor’s day it is intended 

what is considered an ene —_ nate 

shall and, instead of new chariots,with gol 

ee yonldings the sheriffs’ chariots will be 

revivified for the occasion. The liveries will 

lly free from splendid ornamentations, and 

simply of ordinary cloth. The beadles will not, as 

usual, be furnished with new cloaks, those which 

they received upon the election of the sheriffs elect 

considered capable of being brushed up; 

instead of those elegant massive gold chains 

badges rally made, those belonging to the 

roe sheriffs have he obtained and burnished up 

Yor the new sheriffs. Other deviations from the 

shrieval display will also take place, such as 

= with — tit of each of the two footmen, 
rary the inauguration dinner. 

Ciry Sewenrs.—The Commissioners held their 
first meeting yesterday since the commencement of 
theholidays. Deputy Christie in 5 bee — 

were presented from Dr. Letheby, after 

the Court adjourned. 
_$t. Georoe’s-y-rue-East.—Last Sunday the 
pector’s after noon service and the ordinary 7 o’clock 
gervice were marked by actual riots of the most 
extravagant character, the authority of the church- 
Wardens and the advice of the Bishop being wholly 
aside and disregarded. The whole of the ser- 
(with the exception of Mr. Allen’s) were in- 
terrupted and interpolated by remarks on the 
of the congregation. The regular service 
ofthe church was taken (according to his lordship’s 
desire) oe Rev. — Heriot 
M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
one ofthe ministers of the Mission Church which 
has been established by the Rev. Bryan King in his 
» There was nothing in the manner in which 
the Rey, A. H. Maconochie performed the service to 
call for especial remark. Like his predecessor (Mr. 
— ene the service in the choir stalls, 
Wore nothing but the ordinary vestments of a 
Church of England clergyman—namely a_ black 
aa Oxford master of arts hood, and the ordinary 
Morag Maconochie preached a sermon 
ge to say, was not interrupted except 
by some = -~ gallery. Between 2,000 and 
stayed until the 4 o’clock service, which 
ie Tenmochte had the courage to perform. He 
Washooted and threatened as he approached the 
ilar, and.as he retired he was “mobbed,” and his 
torn away from him. In the evening the 
‘tae scene was renewed, although during the course 
) meen ¢loquent sermon he kept the congregation 
Rntallence. At its close loud and uncalled for 
broke forth, and it was with difficulty that 
cleared the church. Mr. Selfe, 
was in attendance during the services 
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ofthe day. 
How To Encovrace Deracirers.— At the 
Weekly meeting of the directors of the poor of St. 
Fags the clerk to the board reported that the 
bi Commissioners had informed him that a letter 
Teceived from Canada West, which 

: “re Charles Hibbard, late a clerk in the em- 

" the Vestry, and who absconded with upwards 
ode the parish money, was living at Ottaya, 
the ueating that the necessary documents to 
his. apprehension yee be forwarded. 

ensued, in the course of which it 

stated that the cost of bringing Hibbard over to 
oe fam sperenting him would be about 
Seemed to be the general opinion that 
Would not be well to put the parish to that ex- 
— a resolution was come to “ that 
Write to the Police Commissioners stating 
do not feel disposed to prosecute 

$0 long as he remains beyond the shores of 


Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson has been 

7 the French cosst, and is at present 

It is ‘understood the right hon. gentle- 

to England next week, and will most 
make a short stay in town. 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

a a ys in which the wy sae are 
rrowed money was by way of i t 

duties of Haren sgpiennnin or of the following year. 
In 1691 a sum of £3,130,000 was borrowed in this 
form, and in that year the only public debt con- 
sisted of this temporary loan, upon which the in- 
terest was £232,000, or at the rate of about 74 percent. 
These loans seem to have ceased in 1753, or at least 
there is no separate account of them after that 
period. But the practice in another shape prevails 
to this day. In every quarter when there is a 
deficiency in the means to meet the charges upon 
the Consolidated Fund and the dividends of the 
public debt, there are issued to the Bank of England 
deficiency Exchequer-bills for the amount, which 
are paid off from the accruing revenue of the coming 
quarter, and which constitute therefore a loan in 
anticipation of duties. Again, there is extant now 
a law which enables the Treasury to raise. money 
for any of the services of the year, upon an issue 
of what are called “Consolidated Fund Bills,” but 
which must be paid off from the revenue of the next 
following quarter. These again form a loan in 
anticipation of duties. The next form of debt which 
we find was in the shape of navy bills, which were 
issued in 1693 to the amount of £1,430,439. This 
form of debt existed until 1795, when they, together 
with the ordnance debentures, appear to have 
been consolidated with the funded debt. In the 
following year, 1694, the first loan was made by the 
Bank of England to the Government, amounting to 
£1,200,000, at 8 per eent. This loan continued 
stationary until 1709, when it was increased to 
£3,375,028, and the interest reduced to 6 per cent. 
It remained at this amount until 1718, when it 
was increased to £5,375,000, partly at 6 per cent. 
and partly at 5 per cent. The debt tothe Bank 
of England reached its marimum of £14,686,800 
in 1816, at the rate of 3 per cent., at which it 
stood till the renewal of the charter in 1834, when 
it was reduced to £11,015,100, at which it 
now stands. The next form in point of date in 
which the nation borrowed was by the issue of the 
ordinary Exchequer-bills in 1696, to the amount of 
£50,000. This form of unfunded debt has been 
more largely used than any other, and their issue 
seems to have reached the maximum in 1814, when 
the amount was £56,987,700. At the close of the 
last financial year they were reduced to £13,277,400, 
a quantity amounting to £7,000,000 having been 
funded a few months before. In point of date, the 
next form of public debt was a loan of £2,000,000 
from the East India Company at 8 per cent. In 
1707 this loan was increased to £3,200,000, and the 
interest reduced to 5 per cent. In 1744 a further 
loan of £1,000,000 seems to have been made at 3 per 
cent., and in 1757 the whole (£4,200,000) was re- 
duced to that rate. This Joan continued at that 
amount till 1793, when it was paidoff. Theseloans 
from the Bank of England and from the East India 
Company must be regarded in the light of payments 
from their stocks, as the price of the monopolies 
which they enjoyed. It was not until 1706 that 
portion of thedebt called the National Annuities was 
contracted: In that year annuities atrthe rate of 
6 per cent. were contracted for to the amount of 
£664,263. This sum was increased in 1711 to 
£5,125,033, and in 1712 to £9,816,563. In the fol- 
lowing year a small amount wasissued at 4 percent. 
In 1716 the 6 percent. annuities ceased, and for many 
years the National Debt was in the form of 4 and 5 
percent. annuities. The first time the 3 percent. 
consolidated annuities appear is in 1722, when the 
whole capital of the funded debt, including the 
debts to the Bank of England, the East India Com- 
pany, and the South Sea Company, amounted only 
to £49,874,736. At the same time the amount of 
the unfunded debt was £4,281,476. This was the 
growth of thirty-one years. The system of bor- 
rowing having been once fairly entered upon, it went 
on steadily from year to year, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of enlightened men, until in 1761, at 
the beginning of the reign of George IIL, the 
funded debt had reached £109,908,974, when the 
unfunded debt was £4,386,040, making a total of 
£114,294,987. In the next twenty years the amount 
was increased by another £100,000,000, and in 
1782, it stood at £214,792,586. In ten years more it 
increased to £239,663,421, at which it stood in 
1792, before the commencement of.the long struggles 
which end in 1815. During those twenty-three years 
the debt increased by no less a sum than £621,375,628, 
the total amount funded and unfunded being 
in that year £861,039,049, the mazimum point to 
which it ever reached. The only od in English 
history during which the public debt did not 
increase; but, on the contrary, underwent a diminu- 
tion since 1691, when the art of State borrowing 
was first inaugurated, has been the time that has 
elapsed from 1815 to the present time. Under ‘the 
influence of the sinking fund established in 1821, 








amount rose in 1856, to £808,108,722. 
it has been reduced to the sum of £805,078,554, at 
which the funded and unfunded debt together stood 
on the 31st day of March, 1858. It has been 
that in 168 years the public debt of Bagland has 
grown from a sum of £3,130,000, and an 
charge of £232,000, to a sum of £805,07 
involving an annual charge of £28,204,299, to be 
borne by the capital and industry of the country.— 
Economist. 
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Foreign Hews, 


eS 
THE DISASTER TO THE BRITISH IN 
CHINA. 


Tue intelligence received by the last overland mail 
brings most important, and at the same time un- 
July 22. ‘The British plenipotenticry, Mr. Brace, 
ly 22. iti potentiary, 1 » 
arrived off the Peiho olan 8th pl and t 
communication with the authorities on shore. No 
officers of rank were found, but some s were 
interchanged between some petty and 
Mr. Bruce’s suite. The tenour of these was, that 
the foreign Ministers would be allowed to proceed 
to Pekin by a passage to the northward, but that 
no man-of-war would be allowed to enter the Peitho. 
They disclaimed acting under Imperial orders, stating 
that the forts and barriers were constructed by the 
country people to protect them against pirates. 
Failing to obtain any satisfactory intercourse, Mr. 
Bruce handed the matter over to Admiral Hope, 
who, on = 25th of June, proceeded poten force a 
passage ; but we regret to say that our were 
repulsed with great loss. The North China Herald 
contains the following account of the action from an 
officer who was present :—“On the 25th of June. 
the admiral, with his flag flying in the Plover, 
followed by the gunboats Nimrod, 
morant, Opossum, Banterer, Starling, Forester, 
Kestrel, Janus, and Haughty, p to take 
up & position off the Peiho forts, ready to attack in 
ease the Chinese should offer any resistance to 
clearing away the barriers. At 2p.m., the 
ed to clear away a passage through the 
iron stakes which composed the obstruction. ‘Two 
of these having been drawn, the Plover, followed by 
the Opossum, passed through them. Almost im- 
mediately a single gun was fired at her, and directly 
all the masks were rolled up a tremendous fire was 
opened on the squadron, and the action became 
general. The Lee, by signal from the Plover, passed 
through the stakes to the support of the admiral. 
The Plover and the Opossum were, however, soon 
obliged to slip, the fire being to, heavy for them. 
At 4.30 the enemy’s fire was slackened considerably 
orders were sent down to the reserve for Marines 
and Naval Brigades to prepare to land, and the 
Forester and the Opossum, together with the 
Toeywan, proceeded and towed them to the Nimrod 
the place of rendezvous. —At an early period ‘of 
the action the admiral had been wounded on board 
the Plover by a splinter in the thigh, and that ves- 
sel was almost entirely disabled. He shifted his 
flag to the Opossum. When there he took his sta- 
tion on the caboose, and thence issued ‘his orders, 
until a round shot cut the mainstay on which he 
was leaning and caused him to fall to the deck, a 
height of some eight feet, breaking a rib and 
severely shaking him, After a short time he left 
the Opossum in the Du Chayla’s gig, and proceeded to 
the Cormorant where he remained. At 445'the boats 
having assembled alongside Nimrod, pushed for'the 
shore as near the stakes as possible and opposite to 
the left bastion, about 600 yards distant from it. 
The landing here was composed of mud about knee 
deep, and the greatest difficulty was e in 
getting up the scaling ladders and bridges. The 
Marines and Naval gade, a small portion of 
which had only just landed, pushed to the front un- 
der a very heavy fire from six guns in flank and 
in front. The fire from the walls was very heavy. 
A ditch, five feet deep and ten broad, occurred, and 
the men having no choice, plunged across, and 
thereby wetted their ammunition. A party of some 
fifty officers and ae hed on and crossed. 
another wet ditch, them Moe Py = 
yards of the wall. In the meantime Captains 
well and Vansittart, as also Colonel Lemon, having 
been wounded, the commands devolved on Com- 
manders Commerell and Major Parke. It was now 
about nine o’clock, and darkness had set in. 





the debt diminished, until, in 1834, it reached the 
minimum at which it had stood since the close of'the 








position of the landing party was most 3 






















but the wounded were saved and brought off. 

The boats of the squadron under Captain Willes 
eo themselves in embarking the wounded 
and landing party. The gunboats did their duty 
ably, and covered the landing party up to the latest 
moment it was prudent to fire, and shortly after the 
Lee and Kestrel sunk, and the Haughty just man- 
aged to keep herself afloat till the morning, when 
she wentdown. At 3 a.m. the Cormorant, with the 
admiral on board and full of wounded, was so fast 
aground that it was considered necessary to leave 
her. Two night attempts were made by Captain 
Willes to recover Cormorant and Plover, but with- 
out success, The Cormorant’s ship’s company 
having remained till 11 a.m. to endeavour to float 
her, @ most terrific fire was opened upon her from 
batteries both north and south, and it soon became 
evident that she was sinking. Orders were there- 
fore down to Commander Wodehouse ordering him 
to abandon her. The Kestrel, sunk on the 25th 
under the batteries, was observed drifting out, and 
having been towed by the Janus into shoal water, 
was eventually recovered. Every gun boat in the 
squadron was temporarily disabled. and the loss 
was immense: no less than seven officers were 
killed during the day, and the total amounts to 434 
killed and wounded. The Ist battalion of Marines 
alone, which landed barely 400 strong, has lost alto- 
gether 172 killed and wounded ; the Chesapeake 26 
killed or missing, and 34 wounded; and the gun- 
boats 90 killed and wounded. No expectation 
whatever is entertained of those who are re- 
turned missing being still alive. 
as the Chinese, and under the p 
of the case, all such hope is out of the question. Cant. 
Vansittart was scarcely expected to live. His leg 
had been amputated beneath the knee, and it was 
thought that another amputation would be neces- 
sary, as affording the only chance for his life. The 
last accounts of the admiral were that he was doing 
well. There had been only three deaths on board 
the Assistance after she left the Pehio, and the 
great majority of the wounded were getting on 
wonderfully well. 

The French, out of their small landing party of 
sixty men, had fifteen killed or wounded. The 
Americans assisted us considerably, by means of a 
small steamer with which they towed up several of 
our beats into action from the large ships, and also 
after the action, by taking out to their respective 
ships a number of our men, to whom they showed 
every kindness. ‘They were loud in their praises of 
the daring our men showed, and have sent large 
presents of fresh meats and vegetables for the 
benefit of our wounded. 

A belief is prevalent that treachery exists of a 
yet deeper kind than the mere infraction of the 
treaty by the Chinese. One eye witness asserts 
that the fortifications bear evidence of European 
science in their construction, and adds :— 
“It was at once evident, that we had no ordinary 
Chinese artillery to contend against. Their fire, 
both in weight and precision, was such as few men, 
and I feel certain no Chinese campaigners, ever 
before experienced. Time, I am confident, will 
prove to us that Europeans were our principal 
opponents, and that to have succeeded in our 
attempt we should have had at least five times, if 
not ten times, the force we kad. The belief is 


With such enemies 





in 
grey coats, with closely cropped hair, and with 
Russian features, were distinctly visible in the 
batteries. Some of those who advanced near to the 
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THE ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


Tue Moniteur of Wednesday, in an article contain- 
ing the details of the late treachery of the Chinese, 
concludes thus :—“ The Government of the Emperor 
and that of Great Britain are about to take mea- 
sures together to inflict chastisement and obtain 
every satisfaction which so flagrant an act of 
treachery requires.” It is also rumoured that the 
Governments of France and England have agreed 
that it will be n to hold a congress for the 
settlement of the Italian question, 

News ty Paris.—The Emperor and Empress left 
Saint Sauveur at one one o’clock in the afternoon of 
Sunday, and arrived at Tarbes at seven in the even- 
ing, having visited the Abbey of Bertharam on 
their way. Their Majesties alighted at the resi- 
dence of M. Fould, where they passed the night. 
The next day at noon the Emperor again left by 
railway for Bayonne, and thence to Biarritz. The 
King of the Belgians has arrived at Biarritz, on a 
visit to Louis Napoleon. It is said that a contin- 
gent of 12,000 men under General Wimpffen are to 
be dispatched to China immediately. 





THE DEBATS ON LIBERTY OF THE 

PRESS. . 
Ay article appeared in the Debats on Wednesday, on 
the subject of liberty of the press ; it is not edito- 
rial; but signed by the secretary of the staff, as is 
usual with communicated matter. Taking this fact 
into account, the line of argument is curious. It is 
assumed that the general institutions of the country 
were not made to defend the liberty of the journals, 
that public opinion is rather indifferent to the 
matter, and that, in fact, the Emperor is the only 
champion that the Press can calculate upon. The 
administration, it is said truly enough, is so ac- 
customed to taciturnity that it does not much 
relish contradiction. But as the Emperor cannot 
be always attentive or fully informed, it is ad- 
mitted there would be no difficulties, as regards the 
Press, in the restoration of its rights; but the 
Debats would prefer the danger of speaking to the 
malady of silence. The Emperor, it argues, must 
feel what evil that malady may do; it may cause 
society to sink into atrophy, and leave bim the only 
actor, thinker, or speaker, amid a mass of people 
unaccustomed to think for themselves. The writer 
says that such a condition of society can-never exist 
in France ; and yet he says that the Emperor evi- 
dently sees this malady, which takes the form of 
paralysis. 

He goes on to say that he shall try the promised 
liberty by a few arguments by way of test, and stop 
if the attempt fail. He then says that the freedom 
of the Press, or of the Tribune, would have been of 
great use in January, 1859, and that some Conser- 
vatives even regretted parliamentary government, 
and said that twenty violent debates would not have 
done so much mischief as the few words uttered by 
the Emperor on New Year’s day, and that either 
would have been equally beneficial when the 
peace of Villafranca was made in approving 
and explaining it. It is argued, that it is 
not sufficient that a Sovereign should give utter- 
ance to the sentiments of the people, but that 
he should hear responses which are not flattery ; 
and therefore opposition becomes necessary, for 
without it there can be no public opinion, and a 
country without it must degenerate and languish ; 
it may perform great military deeds, but success is 
necessary ; it could not support failure! Taking 
another case, the writer says, had he been a mem- 
ber of the Councils, addressed by M. de Morny and 
M. de la Guerroniére, he should have had something 
to say in reply to those gentlemen, as regarded the 
condition of the press, for example. And he con- 
cludes with an apology for using the name of the 
Emperor so much more frequently than used to be 
the case, accounting for it by the fact of the 
ministers not being in any way responsible. But 
this, he is sure, will not reduce the liberty of the 
Press, although it will impose on writers a more 
respectful tone. 


GERMAN FEDERAL REFORM. 
Ax address has been presented to the Government 
by the principal inhabitants of Stettin, concerning 
the question of the German Confederation. Count 
Schwerin, to whom his Royal Highness the Prince 
t, on the proposition of the States Ministry, 
< Kampen the address for a reply, answered as 
Ws :— 


“That his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
was rejoiced by the feelings of fidelity and confi- 
dence expressed towards him by his subjects in the 
address, likewise by their expressions of devo- 
tion to Prussia and the German fatherland. He then 





that the late events and experiences had created a 
conviction in Germany, in spite of all the different 









tain this end, necessary. : 
“The Government of acknowledges 
justice of this public opinion; but it will not 


itself to be away by the 
that national feeling causes, 
viction of that which might at 
best, cause it to deviate from 
pointed out by its consideration 
esteem of the rights of others, and by its 
that which is at present possible on 





CENTRAL ITALY AND VI 
MANUEL. CNS. 


Tue deputations from the people of Modena 

Parma, charged to convey the yote of eanegutia e 
the Piedmontese kin » arrived at Turin op 
Thursday. The mem of the M 


terminus, and they met with an ent ¢ 
tion bg hs sipehilien. a 

“ The following is a sum of the answer 
by his Majesty to the joint doputations tro i 
dena and Parma :— 
¢ Modena sd Parwn Sor the soil 
t+) ena an r the 
votes recorded for the parson i 
provinces to Piedmont, by which they had co. 
firmed the wishes expressed by them eleven 
ago to the King his father. His Majesty conan 
thus :—‘I agree with the desires you have the mis- 
sion to communicate to me ; they are fresh manifes- 
tations of the national will, to save the country from 
the disastrous consequences of a foreign rule, and to 
erect a barrier which will insure to our countrymen 
the possession of Italy for the Italians. The deputa- 
tion will understand in what manner the King 
proceed towards the accomplishment of the 
of the Assemblies. Armed with the rights 
I have acquired, I will support your 
the great Powers, and especially 
French Emperor, who, while leading the 
ous legions of France, was fighting the 
pendence of Italy. Europe has recognised the 
of other nations to provide for their tenndiog 
stituting a Government capable of d 
liberties and their independence; She 
neither less just nor less generous to 
Italian provinces. The votes which your 
blies have recorded, and the numerous 
who have fought under the of 
during the days of the late st le, have proved 
that firmness is a tried virtue with the people of 
Modena and Parma.’ 

The speech of His Majesty concluded thus:— 

“Therefore, I need not say to you perseverd; I 
will only congratulate you upon the order and the 
moderation of which you have given such brilliant 
examples, in order to prove to Europe that 
the Italians know how to govern 
and that they are worthy to be citizens of a fre 
nation.” 
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ANNEXATION OF PARMA. 
Ox Monday the National Assembly voted 
mously the annexation of the er of mene 
the von ge of antes under the sceptre of 

lorious dynasty voy. 
. The Assembly then chose five to convey 
the wishes of the population to the ‘ 
The following motions have been taken into 
sideration :—The mane | = Signor at 
Dictator ; the promulgation statutes 
dinia, and the formation of a fund for the assistane 
of the Venetian volunteers. 
- THE ROMAGNA. 
On Saturday the National 

That all those who have gov 
from the 12th Rn ng ae 
deserved well of their country. 
the title — qothastey We stem as 
-General, t Ministers. 
powers be pr Pain ge on M. Cipriani cb Poe” 
vation of order in the interior and for 
the country. That M. — be 
operate energetically far the 
wishes of the Assembly to procure @ 
union with the other provinces of Cen -; 
that to M. Cipriani is ven the faculty 
and re-convoking the National A Fortin reads 
afterwards the Minister of Grace Ppede 
decree for the prorogation of the ° 
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supposed acdi- 
AccipenT To THE SuLTaN.—By 4 iif. 
dent, on the 3rd inst., the Sultan his 
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tug drove his 
caique, and the Sultan was 
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the Parliament went to meet them at { 
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. Serr. 17, 1859 | 


The has been arrested, and Sir 
Bulwer assured the Government that 
ing’ — = a. ie 
Towis.—The of Tunis has been 
rue serious illness, and the French phy- 
been summoned to his aid. A second 
ved from the above city states that he 
with erysipelas in the left side, 
were entertained of his recovery. 
que Krxe or Prussta.—“ The King 
a letter from Berlin of the 10th, 
uch better that his Majesty is able 
every day, and even to walk without assist- 
Ve well at night, and has a tolerable 
The intellectual condition of the King has 
much improved, as his Majesty converses. 
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FOREIGN INCIDENTS. 


Y Tactics IN Japaxn.—The Univers 
‘an ng letter concerning Yedo 4 ; the 
French visit of the embassy. The writ 

says:—“ We were in one of the quarters 

of the 356 governors and vice-governors. Each 
palace is a long building, opening on the street by 
means of a large heavy door, and was lighted by 
gmail windows strongly barred. The architecture is 
ive, the only ornament of the exterior 

wa Tm white or gray squares in relief: it re- 
somewhat a prison or an arsenal. The ser- 


vants are in low wooden buildings opposite 
the palaces. 


Within the latter all is still as death ; 
the guards tthe way with their fingers without 
per The richness and luxury of the 
interior contrasts in an extraordinary manner with 
the outside. Exquisite lacquered work, covered 
with silver and gold, was seen on every side, and the 
floor was covered with mats of great fineness and 
beauty. Young lacqueys, dressed in their masters’ 
, moved about as noiselessly as shadows. 
‘With us,’ said the Japanese host, ‘the inside is al- 
finer than the outside, a mandarin must not 
his wealth to the public eye, but in his own 
house he may indulge in as much luxury as he can 
afford. All this that you sce is for the gratification 
of our friends, and those noble strangers (with a 
inclination of the head) who honour us 
with their company.’ At the end of the long chain 
of palaces was the pagoda appropriated to the 
French Embassy, called ‘ Chimponkoudgi,’ or the 
place of adoration of the spirits, but it was re-chris- 
‘Franconden,’ the rae. Palace. An 
amusing personage, named ‘Issachindgiro,’ who 
hed his head full of songs and his mouth full 
of wine, whenever the opportunity offered, 
presided over the ceremony. Hemade himself quite 
home, for three days, and was anything but 
ascetic in his habits.” He had been the spy of the 
Governor of Simoda ; but when Commodore Perry 
this facetious gentleman was presented 
of Idzan, and his portrait engraved 
id inserted in the magnificent volume containing, 
according to the writer of the letter, a rather free 
of theexpedition. The correspondent, who, 
way, is an apostolic missionary, then gives a 
aceount about its being necessary that the 
Ambassador should be borne to his house in 
carried by twelve men dressed in peculiar 
with tri-colored hats, and preceded by the 
tech flag. This extraordinary exhibition stag- 
the poor Japanese Governor, as well it might, 
the 'y was inflexible, and so Baron 
os went home in his coach and twelve, with the 
standard displayed in the breeze, and his 
in fifteén other chairs; and the 
were astonished at the honour paid 
(by themselves), and the missionary 
ahappy man, for he had managed 
and had, by the twelye masquerade 
and twelve tri-coloured hats, shown the 
uote his own words, “that the repre- 
was not a kind of barbarian 
to bega favour at the court of Yedo, in the 
a few traders.” This may have been all 
but it certainly was a queer affair for a 
to be engaged in. 
ox, Past axp Present.—He might have 
incognito through the streets of the great and 
ity he had so lately governed, trembling often 
Without and conspirators from within 
it from his grasp, and see how it is now 
of foreign troops, so easily and 
that from street to street a eouple of 
armed with a switch, keep perfect 
give security to all the thousands of the 
uf shopkeepers, street vendors, and 
Ms apenas purchasers. Their occasional 
enough, and in this city, which no 


pollute with his presence, English 
, and civilians on horseback, in 
on foot, are ever passing to and fro, and 
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coal from his work to notice 
; if a Coolie meets you, his 
Temoval of his broad bamboo hat, 
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that it may not incommode the foreigner. s 
that used ig all the suburbs to be taught by their 
elders to spit out terms of abuse, the guntlest of 
which was “ fankwei,” or “foreign devil,” now hail 
the humblest private as “taipan,” or “chief,” and, 
with outstretched palm, sometimes insinuate that a 
“kumshaw,” or copper cash gratuity, would be by no 
means disdained or unacceptable. A goodly and a 
pleasant change for the better, no one can doubt, by 
whatever evil purchased ; and clearest proof that 
the long-nurtured hostility of the Cantonese popu- 
lation was of entirely factitious growth, due abso- 
lutely and entirely to the machinations of mandarins, 
and a part of the confirmed policy of the Court at 
Pekin. Even the admission of foreigners into the 
city, we now see, might at any time at their option 
have been granted. 

Sunpay in Hone Konc.—A correspondent describ- 
ing the church-going in this colony, enlarges upon 
the crinoline and kindred absurdities which are as 
much tostered there as in Europe, and adds :—“ The 
rougher sex took it coolly in white jackets and 
trousers. I was told of an odd but significant inci- 
dent during Divine service on Sunday morning, when 
a gun announced the arrival of an expected English 
mail steamer. Several sudden cases of toothache, 
stomachache, and other excuses for leaving church 
occurred ; but strange enough, only amongst gentle- 
men who were interested in the prices current. On 
our way down to the club to tiffin we passed a small 
party of soldiers, marching gravely from the Roman 
Catholic church, with white cotton umbrellas over 
their heads—oddlooking enough, but very sensible, 
By the by, a company of Royal Artillery, lately 
arrived, was furnished with umbrellas before leaving 
England, at a cost to John Bull of 21s. each. Here 
they are to be had for adollar! The Sunday at 
Hong Kong is only honoured by those who choose to 
honour it. English tradesmen close their stores 
but John Chinaman pursues his avocations, what- 
ever they may be, and public or private buildings 
are worked at as on week days ; hence the Sunday 
quiet, so grateful to Englishmen, is not to be found 
here. A soldier’s funeral took —- here to-day, 
the body being carried to ‘the Happy Valley in a 
one-horse hearse, followed by the deceased’s com- 
rades on foot. A Chinaman holds a contract for 
carrying bodies to the graveyard, at one dollar each ; 
and, sad to say, he makes a good thing of it. The 
graveyard is full of stone monuments, most of them 
erected by regiments or ships’ companies, to the 
memory of comrades died, killed, or drowned on the 
station. The Roman Catholics have not displayed 
their usual taste in their graveyard, the Protestant 
one being in all respects more properly kept, and 
some care shown in the planting of trees, &c.” 

Tue MAHoMEDAN AGITATION IN THE PungauB.— 
About a fortnight ago a fakeer was arrested in the 
Sealkote district with some treasonable papers in 
his possession, evidently intended for circulation 
among Mahomedans. It was naturally inferred 
that this man must have some accomplices, and 
must have passed through the centre of the Punjab. 
Then the man himself confessed that he had one or 
more confederates still at large. This led to strin- 
gent inquiries at Lahore and Unmritsir, in conse- 
quence of which several persons had been arrested 
on suspicion in the Lahore and Jullundur dis- 
tricts. The other day information was received at 
Lahore that one of these emissaries had crossed over 
from Umritsir, and search was made for him in all 
the mosques and “ tukyas,” i.e., places where fakeers 
live. About the same time it was found that the 
Mahomedans of Lahore were full of stories of the 
birth of the prophet Iman Mehndee, and expected 
that a revolution was at hand. This idea was un- 
fortunately encouraged by the publication of this 
story by the vernacular newspapers down country. 
The account, too, was accompanied by a portrait of 
the prophet. There is no doubt that the story was 
eagerly credited and canvassed by the religious sec- 
tion of the Lahore Mahomedans. The sermons 
preached at the mosques on the last Eed contained 
allusions calculated to unsettle men’s minds; and the 
authorities were informed that the priests at the 
mosques were telling the people of a coming revolu- 
tion, and the like. As the seditious talk had be- 
come rather more open and more frequent within 
the last fortnight than heretofore, it was determined 
to treat the matter as a misdemeanour, and to pro- 
secute a few of these foolish talkers. Four persons 
have been accordingly put on their trial. One man 
has been fined and placed on security for seditious 
talk. Another man has been imprisoned for three 
months and sentenced to a fine, for having in his 
possession a paper intended for circulation at the 
coming Moburum festival, predicting the advent of 
fresh troubles in Hindostan, and political distur- 
bances generally. Such, briefly, are the facts. There 
are no traces of any conspiracy, nor the slightest 
cause for alarm. The present affair is only 
one of those slight gusts which periodi- 
cally agitate the surface of Mahomedan society.— 
Lahore Chronicle. 
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INDIAN PROGRESS. 


THE GREAT TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 





Tue Great Trigonometrical Survey wasestablished — 


about fifty years ago ; but there are few who 
are at all acquainted with its details, have 
remained knowledge alone for nearly half-a- 
century. Its science and its have both come 
out piecemeal, and not the w of either as yet. 
If any one who has complete access to the records 
cee i ee et en 
aug! ra a 
account of the whole gs, well stocked with 
references, and abounding in short but clear state- 


ments with reference to time, 
he would confer an obligation even on 
men who seek general information, and 
tensions to scientific attainments. 

A few years Colonel Everest published a 
quarto solume, full of figures, to describe 
surement of an arc of meridian. A great many of 
our readers have about as much notion of what all 
this is for as the natives, twenty years ago, had 
of the railroad. In England the 
drags the wheel along the streets to test a disputed 
cab-fare, and he will swear to the absolute accuracy 
of his result ; and why five or six engineer 
age ayeastien of tan ben, Cpeniane ine 

ge apparatus tents, 
thendolites, jhould be required to measure a base 
line of seven or eight miles, and call it a good pro- 
gress when they make three or four hundred feet a- 
day, would puzzle many as much as to conceive 
what it be all for when done. 


owever, depends a whole network of triangles, often 
extending over hundreds of miles. And an accurate 
measurement can only be obtained by the most 
refined calculations in astronomy. 
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the survey will be completed. As 
empire have been increasing so has the work. 
nance Survey of England and Ireland was com- 
menced long before Colonel Lambton measured his 
first base in the Deccan—and that surv: 
going on. Mark the difference between 
India and that of Great Britain and 
will be seen what an extensive field yet 
be embraced by the operations the 
Colonel Waugh, the present Surveyor 


Fs 
ri 


i 
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of India, writing on this important says :— 
“With regard to the duration of the survey, it 
has been already remarked by the late Colonel 
Blacker, that the question ds on the strength 
of the establishment employed ; which statement is 
true within certain limits defined by the power of 
supervision and training. The chief point is the 
rate per square mile, which I have shown to be on 
an average 15s. 4d. The survey has been about 
forty-eight years in operation, chiefly on a small 
scale. Now, as the area of India exceeds Great 
Britain and Ireland some twelve times, we have, 
comparatively speaking, been only four at 
work. Since the commencement, object in view 


has perpetually extended. Successive wars have 
added continual accessions of territory to be sur- 
veyed. The late wars alone have given new king- 
doms, with no less additional surface than 169,827 
square miles, as will be apparent from the following 
statement :— , 

Gelade as 660 248 eegt ts 
Jalander, Doab, and Kohistan 
Protected Sikh and. Hill 


Bentess id Ueey Be Bes 15,187 » 
The Punjub Proper ... . 
Total ... 169,827 


“The limits of our em however, appear to 
have been at . The total area 
British India, as it now stands, inceding Same 
Punjab, Jalander, Doab, and Tenasserim, been 
carefully at 800,758 square miles, and the 
native states at 508,442 square miles, a 
grand total of 1,309,200 square miles, as the area of 
survey under my charge. A 
of this vast superficial extent, amoun 
one-third beeen of — 
external of 11,260 
ding every variety of configuration and climate, is 
an undertaking of 


manding considerable 

to mathematical accuracy. 
ertions hitherto made have been unremitting, and it 
is but just to say that the progress has been, 
generally speaking, as honourable to the officers 
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employed as the results have been useful to the 
country.” 

We are not/‘aware ofthe present strength of the 
survey, but we believe there is a large party in 
Cashmere, under the direction of Lieutenant t- 
gotery, whose work is performed precisely on the 
system which was adopted six years in the 
north-west Himalaya series. are one or 
two parties employed in extending the great longi- 
tudinal series from Caleutta to Kurrachee in Sci 
And since the measurement of a base line at. Attock, 
the survey of the Punjab hasbeen going on. The 
triangulation of the was commenced five 
or six years ago, and it was intended to extend it to 
Nepaul ; but. we fancy this survey has been sus- 
pended since the mutiny, and of course in the pre- 
sent fen Cab poy ol the oe prvind oe —— be 
carried on. tain Rivers charge party 
employed in the Bombay presidency, but we believe 
he is not connected with it now, 

The duties of an Indian surveyor must necessarily 
be of a most laborious kind. In the Himalayas 
and mountain districts,-his stations must be planted 
on the highest $s; and it is a well known fact 
that no class of travellers—not even the natives of 
the country—have reached any elevations as high 
as some of the points on which the Trigonometrical 
surveyors have fixed their stations. Ca Gerard 
ascended the Manuring Pass about 19,000 feet above 
the sea, and some of the assistants attached to the 
Himalaya series went up still higher, bably 
20,000 or 21,000 fect above the sea. Talk of the 
perils attending the ascent of Mont Blanc, of hair- 
breadth escapes such as Albert Smith has so well 
described ! You must let the perils and dangers of 
Alpine travell grow into awful dimensions to 
picture to yourself the difficulties to be encountered 
in ascending a mountain 20,000 feet above the sea. 
Regarding the duties of the sur- 
"wes arn a yey od — a te 

“With regard to the pro! rate progress, 
much depends on the efficiency of the officers, and 
on the accidents of the climate to which the parties 
are so much exposed. Ina hilly country, the aver- 
age advance made per season by each party is now 
about 120 miles in — Aang in breadth, or say, 
3,600 square miles. a flat Lemur’ 9 the average 
is eighty miles in length by twelve in breadth, or 
about 1,000 square miles. The average for both 
kinds of ground may be taken at the mean, or 2,300 
square ‘miles, which, multiplied by seven, gives 
16,100 square miles per annum of probable progress. 
The cost is not likely to exceed the. average 
hitherto attained of 10s. or 12s. per square mile of 
hilly country, and from 20s. to 30s. in flat land, or 
to a general average of 15s. to 16s. over ‘al). This 
rate might be expected to diminish, if the depart- 
ment were made more efficient in officers. It has 
been shown in the foregoing narrative that few suc- 
ceed in these arduous undertakings. A rigorous 
training is indispensable at the outset, without 
which success cannot be certain, nor any adherence 
expected to system. Widely dispersed as the sur- 
veys are, and remote from constant supervision, 
little by little innovations would creep iv, and the 
character of the work become comp oe 
prevent evils so calculated to retard the completion 
of the survey of India due provision should be made 

‘for contingent vacancies, instead of waiting till they 
oceur. A newly-appointed officer is not effective 
for two years, and when more than one 
occurs at a time, thé task of 
The department is now so 3 
casualties occurring together would leave it unoffi- 
cered—an anticipation which would give me more 
anxiety than it does, were it not forthe great ability of 
a few of the subordinates, who are themselves com- 
petent practically able to conduct series. It is evi- 
dent that at the present stage of the business, when 
so large an area remains for survey, effective esta- 
blishments are most important. In fact,an augmen- 
tation of two or three officers now would be more 
useful than filling up vacancies towards the close of 
the work. Suchen augmentation would most likely 
provide for every contingency, without any further 
addition hereafter, as vacancies occur.” 

Colonel Waugh bears a high testimony to the 
services of the uncovenanted assistants. all the 
servants of Government these 


Baboo Rhadanath, who is ago: a ap of the ob- 
servatory in Calcutta, is 

mathematician; but the oldest and most 
rienced surveyor is Mr. John 1 
the last ten or fifteem ‘years appoin 

Chief Civil Assistant, and has only recently retired 
from the service.—Bombay Gazette. 
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LATEST INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 
Avvices from Calcutta of August 8 announce that 
nearly 6,000 mei¥ vf"the local force have 
claimed their discharge in Bengal, North-west, 
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and the Punjaub ; and the returns from the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies will raise the total to 
10,000, Of the Bengal Artillery there are about 800, 
of the infantry 3,200, and of the light cavalry pro- 
bably 2,000. Detachments of the dise men 
are now being sent down from Allahabad to Cal- 
eutta, and ships have been engaged to convey them 
and their families to England at the rate of 194 rs. 
for each adult, and 97 rs. for each child. Lord 

’s expostulatory general order has had as yet 
but a trifling effect. So faras is known not more 
than from thirty to fifty have withdrawn their 
application for discharge. Officers are volunteering 
in numbers to take charge of the men on their 
way home. They are to enjoy Indian pay and 
allowances, will probably have three months in 
England, and will return in charge of recruits. 
Upon this subject the Friend of India says :—“ It is 
useless to disguise the fact that a crave for England 
has seized every class of the Anglo-Indian public. 
Soldier and civilian, merchant and trader, educated 
and uneducated, are all alike weary of a service 
which they consider without advantages, of a land in 
which their sense of security has been so rudely 
shaken, and where government seems one vast chaos, 
with administrative wisdom absent, energy dead, 
and policy purposeless, if it has any existence. The 
large gap made in the local force will soon be filled 
up, so far as the artillery is concerned, by volunteers 
from her Majesty’s regiments, and the 5,000 recruits, 
most of whom are now on their way, will go far to 
restore it to its old strength.” 


The Sikh troops on the Nepaul frantier have again 
encoutered with the rebels. From the same journal 
we learn that two bodies had permanently established 
themselves near Musha in the Trans-Raptee district, 
one under Pergun Singh, and another towards the 
west under the Rajah of Akownah. They trusted 
probably to the obscurity and strength of their 
position to escape attack at least until the cold 
season. They were posted in the bed of a mountain 
torrent in the first range of hills, with about six 
miles: of dense jungle in front of them. Major 
Vaughan was sent at the head of two troops of the 
Ist Punjuab Cavalry and four companies of the 5th 
Punjaub Rifles to drive them out, and if possible 
capture them. He directed his attention to Pergun 
Singh, while Captain Cleveland was detached to 
attack the Rajah, and if possible drive him to the 
eastward, towards Major Vaughan’s force. This 
he attempted to do on the 14th June last, but the 
Rajah and his 200 followers escaped unscathed, 
leaving the camp with its contents to fall into our 
hands. Major Vaughan was equally unsuccessful. 
He chased the party under Pergun Singh far into the 
interior, and returned after setting fire to his 
hutting encampment. But on the 18th June he 
found that both bodies of the rebels, joined by a 
third from the Deogurh Valley, had taken up a 
very strong position in the Sunputtree Pass, ten 
miles from Musha. Though the enemy were again 
so much on the alert as to observe their approach 
when only half-way through the dense poe their 
stragglers were overtaken, and at least one hundred 
fell in the pursuit, which was continued fot five miles 
beyond. the pass. The rebel cavalry, such as it was, 
was annihilated. In the course of their flight they 
took refuge in the bed of a ravine from which there 
was no exit. There every man was slain, and their 
horses and ponies carried off. The Sikhs fought 
with such bravery that the Governor-General has, 
on the recommendation of Major Vaughan and the 
Commander-in-Chief, admitted four of them to the 
various classes of the Order of Merit. Wherever 
they could approach so near the rebels as to come 
to close {quarters the Sikhs met with a most deter- 
mined resistance. The rebels will probably main- 
tain their position in Nepaul until destitute ; and the 
Nepaulese, when they can no | profit by their 
presence, may make a virtue of delivering them up 
to the ally they have so long fooled. 


THE NANA AND HIS CONFEDERATES, 


The Nana, Bala Rao, Daby Bux, and Mummoo 
Khan are in the Dandoka valley, witha force of 
about eight thousand men. They are not together, 
but scattered in different places along the valley, 
which extends west for twenty miles from Dandoka. 
They are said tobe very sick, but not so bad as they 
were some time ago. Bala Rao was to have 
been on his death bed, but has now got much 
better. The Begum is at Nyacote, very comfort- 
able, with just her personal attendants, and pretty 
well off as regards money, &c.; she is 


. got 
his jungle fever, and is living in Bootwul, with 
or four servants, still very sick, and very 
off. As report says, one of his servants (an 
t driver) deeamped with all the old man’s 


Ei 


money. It seems the general ion of all who 
give themselves up, that they will all be 





dispersed, 
have died off before the cold. It might have 
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been so had t! remained in . : 
the hills any ad recovering trom ther ager 


Tue Becum aNp HER Parawovr—' Risk 
of whom we have all heard 00 much, one 
and has no claim whatever to the title by 
is known. She was originally a 
whom Mummoo Khan,then holding a 
charge in the royal cook-room of 
formed an inti . The present ex- 

of the girl’s beauty, admitted her to tte Smee 
— porn yg oho may of “ Huzrut 

She received a allowan 
establishment, of which she wre © lange: 
Khan the darogah or superinten: 
intimacy was still, though secretly, 
resulted in the birth of the noy« Biniaes 
boy was supposed to belong to Waji 
when the mutiny broke out, although 
ten and twelve years of age, he was 
king. His claims were recognised by 
regular Force, for the most composed 
who had held service under the ex-monareh, 
his elevation to the throne, or rather on 7 
created Wazier of Oude, for his cnteactiyrwanlh 
first held subordinate to that of the 
Delhi, his motherand Mummoo Khan 
amount of pow 
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had been exalted, He 
was, moreover, of low origin, destitute alike of 
taste and the advantages of education. —Bombay 
Telegraph. 
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and Cromwell-road the ground falls about 


New Horricvurtvra, GARDEN AT Pre 
Gore.—A model aay de § how the ground 4 
and using this fact in aid of a general 

ground has been divided into three principal 


laid out in terraces, for the garden of the 
tural Society, has just been placed in the 
Kensington Museum. Between the i 
The entrances to the gardens will be on the lower 
level, in Prince Albert’s-road ; and thé central 
way, upwards of seventy-five feet wide, 


through terraces to the third great level, will 
to the winter garden. The whole will be 
surrounded by Italian arcades. or 


in form, will be'a modification of the arcades of the 
villa Albani at Rome. The central arcade will be 
almost wholly of Milanese brickwork, 

with terra cotta, majolica, &c., whilst the de * 
the south arcade has been adapted from the 

ful cloisters of St. John Lateran, at Rome. Noneof 
these arcades will be less than twenty feet wide and 
twenty-five feet high, and they will givea 1 
sheltered from all weathers more than three 

of a mile in length. The arcades and 

will be executed by the Commissioners for the ; 
hibition of 1851, at a cost of £50,000, 
laying out of the gardens, and construction of 
conservatory, or winter garden, will be 

the Horticultural Society, and will cost about 
same sum, the greater part of which has been’ 
raised. 


MUSIC, DRAMA, ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Tue English 


—p——— 
season at Covent G 
announced to on Monday, the 3rd of 
under the Pyne and Harrison management. 

tion to Miss Louisa Pyne (who we are happy 


has quite recovered her health), the 
cludes the names of many Ristinguished my ol 


some of whom are new to the stage. 

we find Mdlles. Pilling and a ae 

Haigh, St. Albyn and W. a ie 

ballet a engaged, including our pis 

ites, the Paynes. ‘ 
GLoucESTER Mostcar Fesrrvat.—The coef 4 

Tuesday evening was marred by the absence 2 

Sims Reeves, who was suddenl 23 

other respects must be consi a ee A 


north arcade, where the sage se 
t 
will 










i dissatisfied 
The audience were SOL. waruele reconciled 10” 


sence of the : 
their loss by the substitution hae oe Giugtini snd 5 
Malle. Titjens, who sang . M bene os peers | : 
for the mischance, a style which . ; 
assembly. The selection from Don a mts 


formed the first of the concert, 
sen one, co of the choisest morceaut 


t maste . The first noticeable s 
the duet, “La ei darem,” by Madame ci 
and Signor Vialetti, which was immediately 
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air, “Il mio tesoro,” by Signor 

te the oo brilliant upper notes told with 
effect, although»in the lighter and more 
Sgr he lacked power and purity of into- 
fiorid This is his first appearance at Gloucester 
and perhaps he hardly sustained the 

s im jon which he created we | in nove 
jnstance vertheless he was encored. ne 

fr ab tac” iaaaueed to the Gloucester people 
trio donna of the evening concerts, Mille. 
i and the mo basso, Belletti. The sensation 
created by the lady among the dilettanti was great, 
mi s hardly equal to the merits of an 
a bids fair to be a worthy successor to 
The “Batti, batti,” by Madame Novello, 

. and was enthusiastically encored, but 
raliey declined to repeat it. Signor Badiali’s 
artistic of the rattling air “Fincheé dal 
vind” took the audience by storm, and drew down 
; encore. In the air, “Non mi dir,” 
oa ravished her audience, be phn ge 
to appreciate the talent anc 

ai Mey ag the fake cantatrice. oa oa et 
sestett he Mozart selection, “Sola sola,” 
Neus > He “all the talents” of the Italian 
Opera, Madame Novello and Miss Dolby. 
Beethoven's choral fantasia followed the selection, 
and introduced to notice a youthful pianist, Miss 
Cedilia Saummerhayes, who played with considerable 
skill, and, here and there, with feeling; but she has 
sufficient mastery over the difficulties 

of ment to be able to interpret Beethoven as 
she-very probably understands him. It must be 
remembered that Miss Summerhayes is very young, 
andthat the choral fantasia is neither very easy 
nor very short. In the opening passages the pianist 
vigour and 


end, she was somewhat fatigued ; at all events, her 
execution became rather confused. But Miss 
has sufficient talent to make it 
incumbent upon her to study, and to make us 
that ‘she will in time attain a very high 
finthe profession she has chosen. The reception 
of the on was very favourable. 

Miss ys ballad, in the second part, 
, ; Mr. Thomas was very successful in 
7 a ee ;” and Mrs, Clare Hepworth made 
a marked in Mr..Henry Smart’s beauti- 
— Merry Bells.” The quartette from 
bE and the duet from “Rigoletto” were 

omitted:. The audience numbered upwards of 400. 
The performance of “Elijah” on the following 
mofiing was thoroughly satisfactory. A little mis- 
take Occurred in one of the quartets, which went on 
for. bars as a trio, owing to the absence of 
Siguoe Bellet, who divided the bass music with 
Mr, Thomas, ‘and who, we are informed, was not 
awarehe had to'sing in “Cast thy Burden.” Mr. 
SimseReeves had completely recovered, and sang 
thewhole‘ofhis‘music magnificently. Mr. Reeves’ 
was accounted for by his exposure to 
hair, and to his alarm for the safety of his 
wife'and , at the recent fire at the Oatlands 
Hotel, where he was residing. The attendance at the 
oratorio was not so numerous as could have been 
There were 1,414 persons present, and the 
atthe doors amounted to the large and 
cutioussumof £157 lis. lid. Among the audience 
wetethe Earl of Ellenborough, Countess Dunraven, 
» Lord and Lady De Mauley, Lady 
Isabella. Sti John, Lady Isabella and Mary Howard, 
Mary arf Lady Charlotte Carnegie, 

caer _ am Quin, &c. 

mnett’s May Queen formed the 
fi part of the concert on Wednesday evening, 
phe charmingly given by Mrs. Clare Hepworth, 
ne Tascelles, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Thomas. 
second portion of the concert consisted of a 
iuiseellaneous selection. Mr. Sims Reeves was set 
with a ballad, but one of the stewards 
Sims Reeves had quietly walked way. 
added that Madame Novello would sing a 
Ug. Accordingly Clara Novello sang the “ Prende 
from Elisird’ Amore magnificently. She was 
Madame Titens, in “ Tacea la notte” and 
La Tee, mabe” efter which the 

¢ e@ Novello would sin 
Senitim the place of that omitted through the 
oe ~~ phnogrwemagen who, he added with 
© home very unwell. Madame 
Novello then appeared in the orchestra, and was 
rade wooed. She, too, made a speech. She 
lene the hall ss Reeves was very ill, and did not 
tteeonducree he had obtained the permission 
sceountabie. sr, to whom as an artist he was alone 
orto suffi: ~ could not allow a brother profes- 
the opinion of the public from the 
S Person who had made ‘it, of course 
to ens, but without 


morning were 
3 2. Rossini's 








iven—l. Engedi 





with a certain amount of | 
aes but, it seemed to us, that before the 


}audience which carefully noted every word and 





tabat Mater; 3. | peculiar humour isgreatly appreciated at thistheatre 
Much regret was expressed | sustained the. chasacter of Peter. 


at the inability of Mr. Sims Reeves to appear in 
public; but it was stated that he is confined to his 
bed by i:fflisposition. The whole of the music 
allotted to him this morning was therefore, at the 
request of the committee, undertaken by Mr. 
Montem Smith, who most ably discharged the 
donble duty which thus devolved upon him, he 
having, in fact, to sing the tenor soli in all the three 
pieces of the morning. Madame Novello surpassed 
herself in all these pieces. It was the universal 
remark that never was her magnificent voice heard 
to such perfection as this morning. The chief 
“points” made in the Stabat Mater were the 
the delicious execution of the duet “Quis est 
homo ?” (English version) by Madame Novello and 
Miss Dolby, and the magnificent vocalisation of 
Signor Belletti in the trying air “Pro pecatis,” not 
omitting to mention especially the “ Cujus animam,” 
taken by Mr. Montem Smith in the absence of Sims 
Reeves. 

The second part of the programme was devoted 
to the Last Judgment, which was a most successful 
performance throughout. The collection this morn- 
ing amounted to £211 4s, 1d. 


The engagement of Mr. Charles Matthews at the 
Haymarket TueEatre terminates this evening, and 
we trust that his benefit will be a satisfactory one. 
On Monday Miss Amy Sedgwick makes her reentrée 
upon these boards as Rosalind in“ As You Like It.” 
Touchstone is cast for Mr. Compton. A new farce 
by Mr. John Bridgman is announced for Thursday, 


Next Saturday the O_ymprc will be re-opened, and 
Messrs. Robson and Emden have novelty in store for 
their patrons — a comedietta, by Mr. Charles 
Dance, entitled “ Morning Calls,” with parts for 
Mrs. Stirling and Mr. G. Vining. 


The Sr. Jamus’s Tueatre, under the auspices of 
Mr. Chatterton, begins its season on Saturday, the 
lst proximo, Mr. Leigh Murray will appear in a 
new comedy, and a burlesque by Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham is also announced, 

Princess’s Taeatae.—Mr. Augustus Harris 
ci devant right-hand man to Mr. Gye at Covent 
Garden, opens this theatre on the 24th | imst: 
Rumour speaks of a new comedy (translated, of 
course,) by Mr. John Oxenford ; and so far, if the 
tale be true, the new management would seem to be 
treading in the footsteps of the old one. Mrs. and 
Miss Louise Keeley, and a Mr. George Melville as 
first stock actor, are to form part of the company. 
If the latter justify the fame that has been his 
advanced guard, he will be found a first-rate artist 
in tragedy, comedy, and melodrama. 


SapLer’s WeLts THearre.—On Saturday the 
winter season commenced at this house with the 
tragedy of “ Romeo and Juliet,” introducing Miss 
Caroline Heath, late of the Princess’s Theatre, to an 
Islington audience ; the character'of Mercutio 
being sustained by Mr. Phelps. The house was 
crowded to the ceiling by an appreciating and de- 
monstrative audience, who greeted every one of their 
established favourites in the enthusiastic manner 
special to the place ; the manager in particular was 
unable to proceed with his first speech for “some 
minutes, owing to the applauditory hurricane. The 
play was judiciously cast, and acted throughout 
with good taste and artistic feeling. Miss Heath, 
who has for some time been favourably known to 
the London playgoers asa pleasing actress in light 
comedy, surpassed the expectations of her best 
wishers by the ability she displayed in the part of 
Juliet—so different to anything she has hitherto 
done upon-the metropolitan stage. In the earlier 
scenes her grace and the modest expression of her 
deep love were fully appreciated and admired by an 


gesture; but the fire and energy she put forth in the 
last two acts fairly took the house by storm; and 
a more completely successful debit we have rarely. 
witnessed. In the part of Mercutio Mr. Phelps as 
usual strikes out a path for himself, and gives a 
personification of this Shakesperian character quite 
different to that of any other living actor. 
witty Italian nobleman, as delineated by him, be- 
comes a merciless satirist, who launches‘his ‘pungent 
sayings at friend and foe for the pleasure of watch- 
ing the effect of his shot. There-is, however, no 
want of vivacity in his representation ; on the con- 
trary, it is a most agreeable specimen of light 
comedy, free from conventionalism. The scene of 
the duel of course gave full scope to Mr. Phelps’s 
sterner powers, ont the death of Mercutio was'an 
exquisite piece of acting. The Romeo of Mr. Fred- 
eric Robinson is most creditable—it is gentleman- 
like without being too sentimental, and 

without any approach to rant. The whole of the 
lesser characters were well filled. We may par- 
ticularly notice the Nurse of Mrs. Marston and the 
Benvolio of Mr. Belford. Mr. Lewis Ball, whose 
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CrrstaL Patace.—About 7,000 visitors assisted 
on this day week at the operatic concert given at the 
Crystal Palace, by the members of Mr, E. T. Smith’s 
D -lane company. The list of singers included 
excellent names— of Mdlle. Titiens, .Mdlle. 
Piccolomini, Signor Giuglini, and Signor Badiali, 
besides Mesdames Borchardt and Vaneri, and Sig- 
nori Aldighieri and Vialetti. Mdile. Titiens, who 
appears to be poeeeatns the grand music of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Meyerbeer, in which she is pre-emi- 
nently successful, for that of the modern Italian 
masters, gave the cavatina from “ Ernani” with 
much spirit. She afterwards sang, with great feel- 
ing, the soprano part in the “Quis est homo,” from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” (the contralto being 
Mdme. Borchardt), Mademoiselle Piccolomini sang 
twice, without counting the finale to the second part 
of the concert, and was twice encored ; first in the 
duet from the “Traviata,” “ Parigi o cara” (with 
Signor Giuglini), and secondly, in Balfe’s “ I dreamt 
that I dwelt.” Signor Giuglini was heard in the 
air from “Martha,” for the first time, we believe, 
and sang the only expressive vocal piece (of 
M. Flotow’s writing) that the work contains with 
much dramatic feeling. He also sang, “ Ah si ben 
ee ao the Mca ea eyo which es him 

tter than anything else in that opera. “Largo 
al Factetum” Signor Badiali delighted the audience, 
and was encored ; but Signor Vialetti cannot be 
said to have done justice tothe air “ Non piuandrai,” 
which fell flatly, and went without a hand. Verdi's 

“Tl balen” was sung by Signor Aldi- 
ghieri with more taste than it deserves. Malle: 
Vaneri’s song was “Annie Laurie ;” Madame 
Borchardt’s “ Novil Signor” and the rather barbarous 
trio from Verdi's “ Attila” wrs given (to a pianforté 
accompaniment) by Vaneri, Belart, and Aldighieri. 
The concert coneluded with the “ Preghiera” from 
“ Mose in Egitto,” which was very weakly executed, 
being conspicuous for the absence of a chorus 
though essentially a choral piece. The audience 
however seemed highly gratified, and we believe 
that no other “operatic concert” of the season 
has been better attended. ‘ 

On Wednesday ‘the juvenile festival of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa Association was held in the Orystal 
Palace, when four thousand children and about one 
thousand tenors and. basses sang a series of musical 
compositions with an amount of precision and har- 
mony that elicited loud and repeated plaudits fromm 
the immense audience, who thronged every available 
foot of space in and around the centre transept. 
The children who formed the choir were selected 
from eighty itan schools where the s. 
tem which is called the “new notation” is taught. 
The children were ranged in three 
treble, second treble, and alto—and above them, at 
the top of the orchestra, were the tenors and basses, 
who added strength and volume to the weaker 
voices of the former, the whole producing a grand 
and enlivening effect. The music and songs were 
chosen from the best composers, and the mauner in 
which they were executed detracted in nowise from 
their merits. The first part of the performance was 
opened with am overture on the grand organ by 
Miss Stirling; and.a Russian air with variations. 
Then the choral throng rose in obedience to the 
conductor’s wand, and poured forth a volume of 
song that quickened every pulse in the immense 
audience. One of the great peculiarities of the sol- 
fa system is the distinctness with which the words 
are declaimed. The effect of this was strikingly 
produced in the song, “We waited for an omnibus in 
which there was no room for'us.” The words were 
uttered with such distinctness, and, at the same 
time, there was such in the sounds, thatit was 
somewhat puzzling to how’ it could be'pro- 
duced. The audience called for an encore, 
was responded to with a hearty good-will. “Rule, 
Britannia” was sung with great power and effect. 
The choristers to reservetheir full power for © 
the “ National Anthem,” which served as a fit climax. 
performances of the day. When the last 
words of the anthem had died upon the ear, the. 
united choir, as if stirred by one spoataneous im- 


The| pulse, raised a cheer which'made the crystal root 
rebound 


; and waved, at the een Rt 
orange and green. The immense jence caught 
up the cheer, whichwas prolonged for several minutes. 
The total visitors during the day amounted to 31,487, 


and 

tively secured Drury Lane Theatre for a new term. 
In consideration of £4,500 rent, instead of £4,000, 
he has now the liberty to : 
night in the*year, without thé extra payment of 
five pounds, to which, under the old agreement, he 
was subject for each and every one after the two 
h 


. Miss Anna Whitty, whose excellent voice and 
good style we took occasion to notice on the occa- 
sion of her successful debit at one of Mr. Benedict’s 





late concerts, has left this country for a leading 
engagement at Florence. 





















A Paris alee writes :-—* At the 
long-talked of of Madame Vestvali in 8 
opera of “ Romeo and Giuletta” has taken to 
the infinite delight of the amateurs and habitués 
of the Grand Opera. It has been most successful. 
Her unrivalled contralto voice was heard to perfec- 
tion, From the moment she made her appearance 
in the costume of which so much has been svid of 
its splendour, its beauty, and its weight, to the mo- 
mentof the fall of the curtain, there was one.long- 
continued shout of approbation and applause. With 
a very intelligent ph y is combined a rare 
knowledge of dramatic and she has fully jus- 
tified the rapturous expression of admiration which 
the newspapers of ot countries have ind 
themselves in. ‘The costume of aluminium, which is 
said to have cost 1 fr., was the object of 
wonder to many of those who were present, but the 
lovers of music found charms of a more intelligible 
character in her judgment, her taste, and her voice. 
The ovation at the end was accompanied by innu- 
merable bouquets, which she gracefully accepted, 
and one of which she graciously gave to M. Gerard 
who had presided over the orchestra.” 

A night is about to be devoted at the Opera at 
Paris to a colossal performance for the benefit of M. 
Roger. All the artistes of distinction in Paris ex- 
press their desire to assist. 

A prospectus has been issued of a limited liability 
company, with a capital of 20,0007. in 107. shares, to 
carry on the Polytechnic Institution. It is calcu- 
lated from past experience that dividends at the 
rate of 6 per cent. may be expected, and share- 
holders are likewise to have certain privileges of 
admission. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ARRANGEMENTS ror WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 24ru. 

Monrpay-— at Nine. Display of GREAT FOUN- 
TALNS and en’ series of Waterworks at Four. 

Turspay to Frrpay—Open at Ten. 

Admission, One Shilling; Children under 12, Sixpence. 


SATURDAY. at Ten. CONCERT. Admission, 
Half-a-Crown ; Children, One Shilli: Reserved Seats, 
Half-a-Crown extra: Season-Ticket ers admitted free. 


Orchestral Band, Great Organ, and Pianoforte - 
ances daily, and displays of upper series of Fountains. The 
a Gallery con many New Works on View and 

ale. 


“i Sumnee~omn at 1.30 to Shareholders, gratuitously, by 
cKets. r 


MR. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON 
A WATCH. 
Mr. Joun Benyert, F.R.A.S., Member of the National 
Academy of Paris, will LECTURE on a WATCH, WHAT 
TO MAKE AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
Oct. 1st, -— feeerel Mev. ee net Club. 
» 2nd, Chelsea Atheneum ” 





10th, Burnham. 
llth, Chelsea Young 


“ er ye ” a Chee 
» iit . en's s- 
» i4th, Cheek School- tian Associa- 


master’s Asso- tion. 
st » 14th, Spieer-street. 


ciation. 
» 18th, Southgate. » 17th, itoke. 
» 25th, Bt. Barnabes » 23rd, am 
Schools. Dec. 1st, 7 Hall. 
26th, Southwark. » 15th, Devizes. 





Nov. 2nd, Faversham. 

The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of 
Models and Diagrams, and et of Clocks and 
Watches. Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufac- 
tory, 65, Cheapside. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
CLLEY-=Choleed engravings, at nominal pices; 
GALLERY. ; 
first class frames at wholesale prices. Gentlemen 
furnishing their walls may select from more than 10,000 
first class cngnerings = Landseer, Turner and 
at less than a qua of the published 
and unframed, in every style—viz. those published at 
2\s. for 6s.6d, Frames of every a at w 
ces. 8 rs and exporters 5 - Ca 
of 2,000 works on receipt of stamp.— PAUL JERRARD 
and Son, 170 Fleet street, E.C. London. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.]} 
EXTRAORDINARY INVENTION IN DENTAL SuR- 
GERY.—To Mr. Ephraim M , of 9, 
London end of 14, Gay-street, Bath, may be attribu 
one of the most remarkable and useful discoveries of the 
day, that of a substance for the construction of artificial 
teeth, gums, and palates, so 


nd Sar enema as to 
fix securely, without the useof those t adjuncts, | from 


It is , in fact, the most substi- 
natural teeth that can ly be desired, 

and may be said truly to attain the ne plus ultra of art 
—“ ars est celare artem” sineate ster which a 
tent has been obtained, is chemically purified white 
ndia-rubber, which can be moulded to every irregularity 





THE LEADER. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN, . 


Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyrye and Mr. W. 
aenee, will open for the Season on Monday, Octo- 
r 
The Operatic Company will com the followi 
artistes :—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Ping. Papi of Mrs 
Wood, her first appearance), Miss Fanny Cruise (her first 
ce in London), Miss Thirlwall, and Miss sae 
(her first appearance at the Royal English ); Mr. 
(his first appearance), Mr. Henry Haigh, Mr. H. 
fog r. G. Honey, Mr. St. Albyn, Mr. Mengis, Mr. Lyall, 
Mr. Wallworth, Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Terrott, Mr. Maurice 
de Solla, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred 
Mellon. Ballet—Mdlle. Rosalia Lequine (her first aoe 
ance in England), Malle. Pierron, Mdlle. Pasquale, Cc. 
M ; Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. H. Payne, Mr. F. Foun. 
and Mons. Vandris. A numerous Corps de Ballet. The 
Band and Chorus will be on the same seale of completeness 
as the preceding seasons of the Royal English Opera. The 
seeeery by Messrs. Grieve, Telbin, and W. R. Beverley, 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward —. Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward Murray. Ballet Master, Mons. Petit. Chorus 
Master, Mr. Smythson. 
The Box-office will be opened on Monday, Sept. 26th, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Parsons. All applications for ~ 
vate boxes and stalls for the season to be addressed to him 
at the theatre. 
N.B. The same system that gave such universal satisfac- 
tion last season in the abolition of all fees to box-keepers 
and charges for booking places will be continued. 


THEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC. 
Lessees, Messrs. F. Rosson and W. S. Empen. 


On Saturday next, the 24th, this theatre will re-open for the 
Season, on which occasion will be presented an original 
Comedietta, by Charles Dance, Esq., entitled 

A MORNING CALL. 

Characters by Mr. G. Vining.and Mrs. Stirling. 

After which, a new Drama, by Tom Taylor, Esq., entitled 
PAYABE ON DEMAND; Messrs. F. Robson, w. Gordon, 
H. Wigae. G. Cooke, H. Cooper, F. Vining, Franks, Rivers, 
and Miss Wyndham. 

To conclude with RETAINED FOR THE DEFENCE; 
Mr. F. Robson, Miss Cottrell. 
Doors open at 7 o'clock ; commence at half-past 7. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 


Monday and Tuesday, Miss Amy —— will make her 
first pon osalind, in Shakes- 








arance in the character of 
*s “As You Like It.’’ Tocommence at 7. Jacques, 
r. Howe; Orlando, Mr. W. Farren; Touchstone, Mr. 
ton; William, Mr. Clark; Adam, Mr. Chippendale; 
d, Miss Amy Sotgweks Celia, Miss M. Ternan; 
Audrey, Mrs. C. Fitzwilliam. 
After 
Cox, Mr. Compton. 
Concluding with HALLOWE'EN. 
On Wednesday Miss Reynolds will cupeee, in the cha- 
racter of Miss Hardcastle in Goldsmith's Comedy of 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; to commence at 7. 
“I Lumpkin, Mr. Buckstwne. 
ith LEND MY FIVE SHILLINGS. Golightly, Mr. 
Buckstone. 


And HALLOWE'EN. 
On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, WIVES AS THEY 
WERE AND MAIDS AS THEY ARE. Miss Doulton 
(first time), Miss Amy Sedgwick. 
After which (first time) a new Farce, THE RIFLE, 
AND HOW TO USE IT, by Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Comp- 
ton, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Wilkins, Mrs. B. White, and Mrs. E. 
Fitzwilliam. 

Coneluding with HALLOWE'EN. 

Weage-seaneger, Mr. Chippendale. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
Lessee—Mr. A. HARRIS, 
Will nm, for the Winter Season, on Saturday, September 
24, with a new Drama, entitled IVY HALL, by J. Oxen- 
ford ; the Scenery by T. Grieve and W. Telbin. 

To conclude with a Dramatic Tableau in Watteau Colours, 
entitled LOVE AND FORTUNE, by J. R, Planché; the 
Scenery by W. R. Beverley. 

During the recess the theatre has been re-decorated. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. F, B. CHATTERTON. 

OPENING NIGHT, SATURDAY, OCTOBER Ist., will 
be performed a new Comedy, in Two Acts, entitled THE 
wipow's WEDDING, in which Mesdames Katharine 
Hickson, Eliza Arden, Murray, Manders; Messrs. Leigh 
Murray, C. Young, Barrett, Brazier, and Walter Carle 
appear. 





After which an pee | new Burlesque, by Leicester 
Buckingham, Esq., entit! 
VIRGINIUS, or, the Trials of a Fond Papa. 
In which Mesdames Clara St. Casse, Eliza Arden, C. Ranoe, 
Lydia Thompson, Lavis, Willingham, Manders, Frank 
Matthews ; essrs. Charles Young, Barrett, Francis, A. 
&c., &c., will appear. 

To conclude with THE SWISS COTTAGE, in which 
Miss Arden and Mr. Cockrill will appear. 

In the course of the evening the NATIONAL ANTHEM 
will be sung by the entire Company. 

REDUCED PRICES. — Gallery 64; Pit 1s.; Upper 
Boxes, 2s.; Dress Circle, 3s.; Stalls, 5s.; Private Box: 
10s. 6d., 21s., 31s. 6d., and 42s. Season Tickets can be h 
on application at the Box-office, which will be open daily 
leven to Five on and after Monday, the 26th inst. 
notice will be given of the appearance of Mr. H. 
Loraine. 

a open at Half-past Six, performances commence at 
en. 








Toe Great EssteRNn.—In the absence of any posi- 
tive data at the present moment as to the actual speed of 
the Great Eastern, it may be in to know that 
the small steam yacht belonging to the Con- 


and ich is noted as being a very fast boa 
Sean Ciel comz distanced he Leviathan 2 


Parfiset when the 





of the gums and teeth in the most manner, form- 
iehiee ‘acu from becoming painful Bs ‘tas basting 
t 
Sract tm vaselicetig es the tecth together, with. 
or 
oe a ey 
general cases.—Court Journal. 





H. | dency to bind up the Anglo-French alliance jg 


which BOX AND COX. Box, Mr. Buckstone; li 
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Postscript 
——— ie 
Leaver OrPice, Friday Evening, Sept, 16h, 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE, 

A paris letter of yesterday informs us that 
Chinese question, in the absence of news from Italy 
absorbs the public attention. Its ten- 


17, 185¢ 
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mitted on all hands, and, with certain urement 
exceptions, is hailed with universal satisfaction, 

Turning to Italy, the fact of the insertion in this 
day’s Moniteur of the Bergamo petition to the Bm. 
peror is naturally interpreted favourably for 
cause of Italian independence. In this 
tition,with its 10,717 signatures, the Presse says: 
It appears, then, that the people of Bergamo 
signed to see Venice remain in the power of Austria, 
provided some alleviation is brought to its sufferings, 
but they pray that the frontiers of the new kingdom 
shall not remain deprived of their national defences, 
meaning, of course, that Peschieraand Mantua shall 
be included in the cessions of Austria. The address 
says nothing against the restoration of the Dukes, 
Prince Metternich was expected in Paris 
day; his return will, it is believed, throw some 
upon the’Italian situation. The Univers 
a letter from Turin, in which it is stated that the 
Sardinian cabinet had received a communication 
from Paris, conceived in the same spirit as the 
Moniteur manifesto, previous to the appearance of 
that document. This explains the recent observa. 
tion of the Independente, that the article in the 
Moniteur had nothing new or unexpected for the 
King of Sardinia. 
THE BERGAMESE TO NAPOLEON. | 
Tue Emperor Napoleon has received an address, 
bearing 10,717 signatures from the province of Ber- 
gamo, which says :— 

“ Sire,—A great and noble atari of your 
genius and of the generous nation has 
called you to govern, embarrassed by the rivalities, . 
and the interested views of almost all the powersof 
had to be interpreted at the very moment at which the 
triumphs of the glorious allied armies assured it themost 
complete and most brilliant success. Although 
afflicted at aoe SS failure of the 

verance of our of Venice, to we are 
closely bound by the communion of opinion and suffi — 


ings, we do not the less Sire, the gratitude : 
weowsts you for the ts which we have auha 





ou are about to make will be of a oe 
the sufferings which menace unfortunate Venice. » 
have the firm hope that the frontiers of the 
re have aggrandised will not be 


? 
—F 


elements of Confederation, yt! 
your gunerens Law y a the future and 
mdence 0 A 

cviadigies, which, while assuring concord and union, 
guarantee a just and share to 
population, called on to form part of it and will in : 
ticular leave intact the prudent of Piede 
which for two lustres have caused the happiness ei 
mont and the glory of our heroic soe 4 
eaquerionee Emperor, to receive with a4 iy 
en wT —, ~ which come tom 

eart ; also the on oO} $ 
feel proudly the benefit they have received, and who de- % 


; 


sire ardently to seize occasions of showing themselvé — 
worthy of the independence and the liberty which you” 
generosity has given them.” 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
A pespatcn from Trieste, dated this day Pride) 
brings news from Constantinople to this day 
The line of battle ete Betis eae reinforee- 
ments to Candia, and Kabuly Effendi 
there as Commissioner Extraordinary 
vernment. Fresh affrays have taken place between 
Christians and Druses in the Lebanon. Another — 
message from Smyrna says, that in consequence 
a judicial investigation the Prussian ro ‘ 
ral Spugelthal has been suspended, and ae 
“i 


= 


of the Consulate has been transferred 
time to the Dutch Consul. 





GuUNBOATS _ THE BRITISH * 
hteen boats su 
— Bn =< weeks a sty be built by 


the various yards in the Thames, 
rapidi forw. and will be ready fur 
very distant \. alg = Fe 
the hands of Messrs. G 





found 
aly half Speed. Steam Shipping i Chronicle. ee 
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from your zy We the graye ar 
ful political reasons which, ane to Lied 4 
caused you to leave incomplete your ee 
terprise, but we confide at the same time in the 
foresight of your Ma Yes, Sire, we firmly { 
that . the definitive conditions of Si | 
whic 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


taken of anOnymous correspondence. 

No notice Oe ded for insertion must be authenticated 
Whatever and address of the writer; not necessarily 
by the but as a guarantee of his good faith. 


| impossible acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 

Itis esi insertion 18 delayed, owing to a press 

and when omitted, it is eg my from rea- 

of mafaite independent of the merits of the communica- 
tion. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1859. 


Public Affairs. 


oo 
Thereis nothing so revolutionary, because there is nothing 
go unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to keep things 
fixed when all the world is by the very law of its creation 
in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 
—>—— 


THE CHINA DISASTER. 


THE Chinese war which overturned an English 
Parliament and furnished Lord Palmerston 
with a signal triumph, was supposed to have ended 
in the treaty negotiated by Lord 
a, who returned to this country either in the 
conviction that his work was done, or that the re- 
mainder of it was oeiienty dubious and unplea- 
u f y left to other hands. 
delusions of happy diplomatic re- 
the “Central Flowery Land” have 
led by the news of the recom- 
of hostilities and of severe defeat in- 
m British arms. The conduct of the 
not in good faith, cannot fairly 
as treacherous. Under compulsion 
,to break their traditional pride, and 
they protested, they agreed to re- 
at Pekin, and when the time 
advance up the Peiho river towards 
capital, instead of amicable prepara- 
) his journey, and the presence of 
ms officials to welcome his arrival, old 
had been r®paired, new forts had been 
the mouth of the river strongly 
and staked across. Under these circum- 
and acting under the advice of Mr. 
Admiral Hope immediately determined to 
=" war without any consideration of the 
th before him or the means at his disposal. 
ee Proper to assume that the batteries 
no consequence. He may have conde- 
peo look at them through a spyglass, but 
RO pains to ascertain the number of guns 

Py ten 


ae rd in bull-dog arrogance, and worse 
fond ignorance as to the probable result. 
ind himself assailed by a tremendous fire, 
blundered in, he tried to blunder out. 
sailors were Janded in thick mud, in 
as ineffectually as flies in a 
Were shot down by the artillery, 
of the Chinese. he men, of 
bravely, as British seamen and 
jt and the admiral exposed his 
co y as his imbecility. en were 
hundred, vessels shattered and sunk, 
; detachments, so injudiciously 
ere informed that, as no rein- 
sent, they had better struggle 
as they could. 
, he tactics of the 
their proficiency in the art of 
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war, but unless some person of reasonable common 
sense is sent out from this country we had better 
beg them to lend us an admiral and an engineer 
before we venture into another contention with 
their braves. The diplomatic naval and military part 
of the business, so far as our “ devising heads” were 
concerned, may be summed up in three words—pre- 
sumption, ignorance, and disgrace; but the states- 
manship of these Chinese quarrels is worth more 
than passing attention. e have not behaved as 
if we were * half horse, half ali, 
were a mixture of Quaker with Sir Lucius a 
ger. Such conduct is never to be commend 


and towards an oriental people is more than |i 


usually foolish. There were two courses before 
us—either to submit to the insolence and trade 
restrictions which the Chinese thought proper to 
apply to us, and to hold the doctrine that we had 
no right to intercourse with them except on their 
own terms, or to insist upon receiving from them 
the courtesies and facilities that are necessary to 
pleasant international relations. Few sane per- 
sons will believe that the peace-at-any-price plan 
would have permanently succeeded, and when 
force became necessary it would have been more 
humane and judicious to have persevered until the 
conceit was fairly knocked out of them than to 
have arrived only at treaties which there was no 
sufficient reason to believe they intended to ob- 
serve. It will be remembered that when Lord 
Napier went out in 1834 as Chief Superintendent 
of British Commerce the governor of Canton re- 
fused to receive his letter certifying his appointment 
because it was not superscribed as a petition, and 
the Chinese authorities would not even touch it. 
In 1837 Captain Elliot suffered similar imperti- 
nence, and complained that all the communications 
from the officials were contained in notes to 
Chinese merchants, in which they spoke of him, 
not tohim. At the close of this year the British 
Government directed the cessation of the petition 
form of address, and the Chinese in consequence 
ordered that all communication should cease. 
After this, squabbling and fighting went on until 
1841, when Keshen agreed to a treaty, which 
within a few weeks was disavowed at Pekin, and 
the war began again. As the main object of this 
war was an improvement of Chinese manners b 
practically convincing the most obstipate of people 
that the En rlish would and could force them to a 
respectful line of conduct, it was an egregious act 
of folly, when Canton was in our power, to permit 
it to be ransomed for 6,000,000 dollars—a proceed- 
ing that maintained among the turbulent citizens 
of that place the delusion that we were an inferior 
race and dared not go within their sacred walls. 
In 1842 our forces reached Nanking, and there 
Sir Henry Pottinger negotiated the treaty of that 
name, but the impression made upon the Chinese 
was known to be so slight that no one expected 
they would keep the treaty entirely and in good 
faith. From that time till 1856, when London 
was startled with the news of the bombardment of 
Canton, our relations with the Celestials were. far 
from satisfactory, and Lord Elgin’s treaty ought 
not to have been regarded as settling our right to 
yo to Pekin, because we were a long way from 
ME al convinced either the people or the Court 
that submission to what we considered reasonable 
requirements was their only safe course. To 
attempt to visit their capital against their wish, 
with a force sufficient to irritate and insufficient to 
compel, was no part of wisdom, and we hope when 
Parliament reassembles that the responsibility of 
this insane scheme will be fixed upon the mght 
shoulders. Weshould also like to know whether Mr. 
Bruce or Admiral Hope or anybody else in China 
was authorised to recommence war if the Pekin 
journey was opposed. Ifthe Chinese had admitted 
our ships into the Peiho with an appearance of 
friendship and then opened their guns upon them, 
the English Admiral would have had no alternative 
but to fight. This, however, was not the case, 
and although we admit the non-fulfilment of the 
treaty justified a fresh appeal to arms, we are of 
opinion that it ought only to have been made after 
negotiation had been exhausted and a well-defined 
= of operations had been ed. The 
iggledy-piggledy method of tumbling into war 
just as Admiral Hope tumbled the marines into 
the mud is a national disgrace; and the triumph 
very naturally and appropriately won by the 
Cltinese will only be reversed and compensated by 
a large expenditure of life and money. We notice 
some of our contemporaries perfectly rampant for 


tor,” but as if we | po 





1057 
d d if the ing school of 
wane Sat cn ad 
no or stay until Queen Victoria added to her 
i appellations of the Monarch of 


sity of having to to win victories we had 
much rather be without. Under these circum- 
stances let us demand of the Government some 
application of intelligence to our affairs, and that 


our display of may be sufficient to obtain 
our ene Julckhy nad jastty the Chinese Cours im 
the eyes of its subjectsin making those reparations 


and concessions that we shall 
demand. Above all, let us 
be despised ocause they had not the alvantage of 
les not van 

being ~ within the sound of “Bach 
successive encounter we have with them 
that they do learn a great deal. Their is 
better made and better served than it used to 
their fortifications better constructed 
scientifically defended; and there can 
excuse for assailing them without the 
of our best materials and our ablest skill. 

It is some satisfaction to find that our 
neighbours are quite willing to join in 
naval and military schoolmasters to the Chinese, 
it is to be hoped that the union of the two nations 
in another great enterprize, will strengthen the 
links of friendship and diminish the mutual irrita- 
tion, that evil disposed persons take such pains to 
keep up. 


be no 





THE GREAT EASTERN EXPLOSION. 
Size has always been reckoned an element of the 
sublime, and when the Great Eastern, after long 
delay and misfortune, was pronounced 
and floated majestically down the Thames, dwarf- 
i iver by her size, every eye that beheld the 


ship, beamed with a proud nage istacti 

so great a triumph of human . Eager brains 
were busy calculating the services she would ren- 
der to civilisation, and how she might be the fore- 
runner of a race of marine giants, striding between 
distant lands as firmly as of old the Colossus did across 
the entrance to the harbour of Rhodes ; and the 
universal exclamation was, in the words of Long- 
fellow— 

“Our hearts,ourhopes ..... . 


ape 
Our faith, triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee.” 


As she passed the thickly-inhabited banks of 
the river, where human habitations are crowded in 
uaint confusion, old and young came out to rend 
e air with their acclamations; the sailors in the 
stream hailed her as the grandest craft that was 
ever set afloat, and the Essex rustic in his lonely 
swamps stared, gaped and fancied old Captain 
Noah had reap’ and begun a new voyage to 
his strange haven on the top of Ararat. 

Column after column in the daily journals 
chronicled each movement as though detailing the 
incidents of a royal progress; and as one quality 
after another was displayed in full perfection, 
doubts vanished, and public confidence hesi 
not to declare the triumphant and symmetrical 
monster to be a h success. Little anne 

wi 


those ashore, and still less those i 

her iron walls, that and inexcu’ care- 
lessness had pre a mortal catastrophe that 
was soon to fill her decks with terror and ruin, and 


involve brave men in hideous evar we and death. 
Few knew that she was provided with an apparatus 
for economisi the heas of her bu funnels, and 


preventing its diffusion among the habi 
of the che, cts denguene nae 


fluous power so likely to be generated might make 
an innocent escape. The 

described as a sort of boiler 
water of which, when 
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to be a cold to follow the same 
vate srhemvaaer te 
it was 

were then entirely dependent 

the over-hested fluid finding "through 
amr i a 
whie San tanioed Gaorotagorier The i jacket 
or boiler, with its contents the boili i 


having no outlet rent it 

asunder with the force of gunpowder, tearing a 

large fannel of many tons weight from its strongly 
: 1 vse" 


no substantial to the whose i 
Sr ee 
of a catastrophe that would have reduced an ordi- 
: Hb mene 0 Spee Pan pe I 
sinking as their i vity might 
io Uedaocs 


The captain, the pi 
admirable skill wad and stuck manfully 


to their duty, although, for aught knew, the 
next moment might caateh their “os Soa 

We have no wish to repea 
scene of horror and devastation, the ghastly wounds 
and fearfully-mangled forms of the victims of the 
disaster that will be found in other columns; nor 
would we anticipate the verdict of the Coroner's jury, 
or the decision to which a Government inquiry may 
arrive, but we would impress upon all parties one 
thing, viz., thatthe public will not be satisfied with 
evasion, concealment, ormystification. Hundreds of 
lives were perilled, and many unfortunately sacri- 
ficed, by arrangements that ought not to have exist- 
ed, and by negligence that oughttoberigidly traced 
home. ‘The accident itself was sufficient for a 
time to shake confidence in the concern, but we 
regret that the behaviour of the directors should 
have been a worse injury to their enterprise. Let 
any one read the accurate and faithful accounts of the 
newspaper cogrespondents, who were eye-witnesses 
of the ae compare it with the official state- 
ment that the directors permitted to be put fe 
and they will see that officials wanting in ee 
are more dangerous than even jackets that blow 
up. It was not a fair and honest account of the 
matter to call it a “collapse ” of afeed water-casing. 
Something may have collapsed, but the main 
aceident was we like a “ ;” it'was a 
prodigious voleanic explosion of a huge mass of 
water wrongfully heated in a tight se beyond 
its. boiling point. The t “collapse” was 
that of the conscience of the engineers and directors, 
when they permitted such a statement to be put 
forth. Nor does it appear true that the injury 
was confined, as stated, to the “main cabin 
fittings,” although we hope the first impression 
will be found correct, and that no su! tial 
damage has been done to the ship. We trust the 
Great Eastern will soon get over both her accident 
and her directors, but before imperilling any more 
lives a thorough and ing investigation should 
boambptydicaraabeb agate and all ex- 

eriments nee to ascertain her safety should 

concluded before either visitors or 

are permitted to go on board for 
voyage. We feel that much more o 
to be said om this subject, but it is better 
to leave it until the inquest is over, which 
did not begin as though the public were intended 
to be much wiser than they were before. Mr. 
Scott Russell may. throw Mr. Brunel the 
burden of having ordered ement ‘that 

as p such a-fatal result; but it does not 
follow that Mr. Brunel desired to have a tap placed 
where it could do no good, or that-he desired it to 


be closed when the of the vessel required 
free vent, nor devtivtealaen ight that any 


whose working was essential be hidden 
at of sieht, or that take it for 


to peartiok ; 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLOGGING. 
We have learnt the folly of our ways. We see 
our errors, and are returning to the true of 
wisdom. Years ago, when our blood was hot and 
young, we fondly fancied that there was such a 

ing as We believed, as in a new 
me bed umanity was more powerful than 
cruelty ; that moral influences had prevailed over 






point | physical punishments ; that brute force had yielded 


to the power of reason. We fancied, in our folly, 
that we were wiser than our fathers. We know 
better now. We have thrown aside all youthful 
sentimentalities, all mawkish twaddle about philan- 
and moral progress. We are converts to 

the old faith of flogging. Our altar is the whip- 
our god is the cat-o’-nine-tails. 
e all oe we burn with an ardour ex- 

i of the old believers. Let us, then, 
or our feelings by narrating the glories of our 


Our belief is of ancient date and high origin. 
“ An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth,” is 
the simplest and oldest exposition of our creed. 
Solomon, too, has given us the sanction of his 
wisdom. It is true, there is a later and a far 
better creed, which teaches of love and mercy 
This creed we ourselves have adopted with a 
slight modification. We have become Christians 
and omitted Christianity. In the Pagan world, too, 
we have great authorities. Draco, with his laws 
of blood, numbers amongst our prephets. Sparta, 
with its wholesome discipline, realises our idea of 
Utopie. What need is there; however, to revert 
to the past, when each of us can ak 
from ‘his own experience? Few, and base 
indeed, must be the persons who in 
their early life have not felt the salutary 
influence of the rod. What tender feelings of 
respectful gratitude we still entertain towards 
the pedagogue who loved us while he corrected 
us. How we sympathise with the pain, which, as 
he used to tell us, the infliction of our punishment 
imposed upon himself. To that chastisement we 
doubtless attribute whatever we possess of self- 
respect, and manly dignity, and love of honour. 
At the very time we appreciated the moral 
benefit which was being conferred upon us. We 
loved the hand that smote us, and revelled in 
moral felicity, while we wriggled in corporeal 
agony. 

As memory recalls these pleasing recollections, 
these “souvenirs,” sweet forget-me-nots of our 
early initiation into the mysteries of our faith, we 
feel our hearts glow with fervent indignation 
against those narrow-minded sceptics who cry out 

ainst the restoration of the lash to its proper 
ee, as the great moral teacher of the British 
army. The accounts of the punishment recently 
inflicted at Woolwich must fill every well-regu- 
lated mind with respect and admiration. We 
have no sympathy with those lukewarm admirers 
of the lash, who attempt to explain away the 
severity of the punishment. It is that very 
severity which constitutes its merit. What sight 
can be conceived more edifying to spectators 
and actors alike than a Woolwich ogging t 
Here you behold vindicated the majesty of law. 
The culprit has offended against his duty to his 
country, his loyalty to his queen, and his obedi- 
ence to the principles of eternal justice. Every 

ipe that he receives is an act of retribution. 
The disturbed equilibrium of morality is restored, 
and that innate sense of justice which is implanted 
in every human heart is amply gratified. The 
fact that the soldiers who witnessed the spectacle 
fainted with emotion, proves how deeply rooted 
this principle of justice is. Honour the native 
purity of the human heart! 

As for the sufferer himself, it is nothing to say 
that he recognised the justice of the sentence. 
How grateful he must have felt to the kind in- 
structors who took such trouble for his moral 
benefit. The old inquisitors used to tell their 
victims that they tortured their bodies to save 
their souls. In the same way the happy soldier, 
fastened with cords to the ladder, scourged with 
the lash, and writhing in helpless torture, must 
have felt that his bodily sufferings were working 
out his moral improvement. ith what conso- 
lation he will reflect on this on his bed of pain! 
With what pride, in time to come, he will point to 
the scars upon his back! How he will tell hi 
children, and his children’s children, that it 
to the kindness which did not spare the lash 
‘that he owes that proud position and that honoured 
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name which he is certain to to. 
their futaze lnetitnan! . Henecens ie 





upon the back should rank higher than the 
upon the arm. 
Base utilitarians suggest that a 
flogging deters the better class of 
from entering the a $ that as long, in fact, ag 
flogging is main No increase .of pay will. 
ever enable us to recruit the army except from 
the scum of the population. They assert that 
is to this fact, and this fact alone, that 
is 


foolish fear of 


~ 


low estimation in which the 

in our country is to be attributed. Be it so, 
only the yeerti oy — this idle prejudi 
flogging sho issipated. In fac it § 
eel, as it will doubtlcas be b aris, 
that men who have once been flogged : are i 
at once, all classes will hasten to, enlist in the army 
in order to enjoy the benefits of this great mom) 
teaching. 
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PAUPERISM.—THE TIMES 
BLUNDERING. 

Tue press is the national pilot. It sits, or 
to a calmly aloft, y ne ¢ ood ite 
sacrificing principle to place, to tell us how 
steer. That it see me | and plainly is 
essential to good nation idance. It is mor. 
influential and better worth criticism than the — 
Ministry. If it misdirect us we are‘sure to mm 
into disasters. On this account we warn the publie 
against a blunder of the Times concerning a 


of the national expenditure, the chief cause, re 
as Government is concerned, of the nation reach 


ig, ee destined haven, or drifting on the rocks. 

tely this pilot told us to ledrn from Ivelind- 
that “ wa 2 has a large excess of 

account for, as to the poor, which is not explained’ 
by the mere excess of English B aap 
Irish.” The facts being, asthe Times that 
“in-door and out-door relief in England and Wales 
amounts to nearly £2,000,000 a year,” while in 
Treland the total sum expended on the vet 
1858 was £457,635. We, however, must inform — 
the Times and the public that the in '% 
door maintenance of the poor in 3% 
Wales was £4,185,077 in 1858, and, , 
sum is £2,185,077 _ than pod alan i 
by guess, yet ave the poor of En 

cheaper Pe the of Ireland; and 

would soon be wreeked were she placed 

under this kind of pi 


We must farther inform the Timee and the pabiie 
that the number of paupers was, ‘in a 
Wales, in 1858, 862,078, and in 


The total sum expended in the same year on 
relief of the poor in the former, 
establishment charges, was £5,878,541; a 
latter it was £457,635. Each pauper im 
therefore, cost £6 16s. 4d. per annum; I im | 
each one cost £10 3s. a oe ptr mom 
nearly 11 per cent. went for salaries BC 
in England, and nearly 21 per cent. in pacer 
we were to follow the course pointed out by the 
Times we should — thé expenses of manage — 
ment 10 per cent., our paupers i 
head £2 7s. 64. more than at present. At the same — 
time the superior manner in which bx ther 
teak fl 


taken care of, in comparison to the pod oo 
according to our contemporary, “ 
boast of. 

The greater number of paupers 
than in Ireland, in proportion to the popt 
1 in 23 in the former and only 1 m 
180 in the latter—is the difference which requires” 
explanation. In England, as our bf 
aware, a provision for the poor dates te 
reign of Elizabeth; and if it have been accom 

anied by a largeamount of pauperism, ithaca 

en accompanied by security to 

almost unex 4 

European nations, For a considerab period, 
the population was much fewer than at pr 
the paupers were upwards of 1,000,000, 
one time 1 in every 13 of the ; 
are now happily reduced to 862,078, and are Cat 
nishing year by year. In Ireland there was 0 “2° 

rovision for the poor till 1839, and the popu 
in the lowest state of destitution, BOCK. 
England, and but for the Poor Law would - 
degraded the multitude here to their own . 
They were periodically e to famine. 
1846 a heavier visitation than for some y°S) ” € 
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internal peace, 





on them, and multitudes were fed a 
The Irish Poor Law was insignificant fie 
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2 loyment Act was passed to set 
pele at end feed t them. An immense num- 
he een taken care of, and in 1£49, after the 
pansies passed, there were no less than 620,747 
eons Ireland—two-thirds as many as in 
Fone ile'the population was only one-third 

ne could not continue, — ae 

returned to her normal condition. By 

return the number of paupers was 44,866. 
number of paupers in England is deep! 


regretted : it will not be lessened, thoug 
pe become as badly off as the Irish, were 


hey do in Ireland. Contrasting 
ee on labouring multitude here an 

there, and contrasting the continual turbulence 
there with the peace here, our habitual 
pauperisin, itis plain, is better than their habitual 
starvation. Ifthe Times be now an advocate for 
abolishing the provision for the poor in England, 
itg conversion is miraculous. Blunders like the 
one exposed are for it an every-day occurrence. 





WHO GOVERNS?’—THE RESPONSI- 
- BILITIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

Taos who are not so deeply immersed in the 
stream of events as to be unable to see whither it 
runs, must have remarked how much the responsi- 
bilities of the people have increased with their 
freedom. That the press, representing the public 
septiments,was very instrumental in lashing the 
lagging Aberdeen ministry into the war with Russia 
jscertain.. That it also in the same manner sup- 
ported and promoted the war against Canton is 
certain. Neither of these wars could 
waged had not the multitude given to 
and a cordial support. They now find 


tems pe by another Chinese war, and 


nthey are about to combine to secure financial 
vn will have to incur greater expense and 
it.to heavier taxation. They have taken on 
themselves'the government of Hinfostan, even to 
ing its debts, and the last loan bears a 
Fes ema the market because the lenders 
British people bound to pay it. They are 
s0-tmmchthe masters of the Government that the 
hest éxeuse which can be made for ships dis- 
niantled and sailors turned adrift when both are 
ded for the national defence, and must be, if 
Testored at a great cost, is, that the im- 
patient people would not bear the expense. By 
mingterial advocates they are said to have forced 
the mighty on and the powerful Derby 
sgtinst their inclinations, from a miserable-spirit of 
parsimony, toreduce the Income T'ax and wither 
theright arm-of the public force. Of the justice 
of ‘the ‘we speak not—we only refer to it as 
aprmofthat the multitude, and not the ministers, 
already administer the government, and cannot 
the responsibility of their acts. 
Rew position, ry pane not the Russell's 
’s and the Disraeli’s—the great 
national talkers and soi disant wise men, who are 
well: paid for their services—but the unpaid and 
wuinewn writers of the press, and the multifarious 
mob, are the real guides and governors of society, 
ser 7 consideration. It is, in truth, en- 
at-variance with all notions of government 
coercion ; as it is founded on force— 
“Pace first:made conquest, and then conquest. law.” 
Pe carries with it the idea of coercion, 
tan ouly exist by force. But now that the 
@ governs, there is nothing distinct from 
isd The to ae og aca myec: apres 
Pell condition of society which anti- 
ren dread shay which they, on all 
Prétexts, refuse to extend the fran- 
exists. The multitude, by old 
or foolish theory denied a voice 
exercises its influence otherwise, 
deen into peaceful ministers like Lord Aber- 
Pal War, aud dashing ministers like Lords 
ving the and Derby into parsimoniously crip- 
naval defences. Political theories are 
ray imag y eae facts. Society cannot 
togoforward potism and slavery ; the demand is 
: to more freedom, which carries with 
on to the multitude, a more open 
oem of its su remacy, and a more 
ty of the thing coerced with the 


People this new 
More ey 
8. 





ji 


position actually 
of consideration than for 
ustly are the inhabitants 
accused of continuing to act 
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on the old principles and prejudices of Europe, in+ 
regard to come seen sol Seleennen, after they 
have professedly discarded them and established 
a government of and by the people. Now the 
people of England find themselves, without pre- 
fessedly designing it, in a situation similar to that 
of the Americans. The power exercised by old 
despotism and old kingcraft has actually fallen 
into their hands, and they continue to carry out 
against themselves the old practices which were 
intended to confirm and secure despotism. Both 
in the United States and in England democracy 
has walked into the place of old coercion, and, as 
if suitable to itself, occupies it with apparent 
delight. 

Democracy, acting on despotic principles, is, 
however, unbearable. ocracy enforcing a 
great system of coercion on itself is suicidal.’ Its 
power goes where that of the despot cannot reach, 
into every house and every family; and the:co- 
ercive principles of a despotism enforced 
democracy must be the worst ofall political and 
social conditions. “ We would make shift,” says 
Lord Macaulay, “to live under‘a debauchee or-a 
tyrant, but to be ruled by a b is more 
than human nature can bear.” Obviously, the 
busybody rule of journalists and the multitude 
is infinitely more penetrating than any other’ pos- 
sible rule, and if the all-powerful d here, 
as in the United States, is to maintain dee 

rinciple of coercion, we and our children ‘may 
bid a long adieu to ease and comfort. The-enor- 
mous number of punishments for ‘trivial acts, to 
which we adverted a fortnight ago, is democratic 
interferences on despotic principle carried ‘ out 
against one portion of society. are 
numerous indications of its gradual extension; 
and the resistance to it of the master builders 
tells us how little the other classes will like to: be 
governed by the multitude, on the coercive prin- 
ciple of depotism. 

A legislator -was originally a man much more 
wise and enlightened than others. Perhaps’ he 
was supposed to be inspired, and- was honoured as 
a prophet. But now the legislator of England is 
the House of Commons, and ‘the House Com- 
mons is the creature of the 102. householder. 
Amongst them are numbered who manu- 
facture coffee out of rotten coffins and sugar out of 
sand; publicans who doctor their beer with just 
enough poison to stimulate thirst and not imme- 
diately Fin the toper; manufacturers of shoddy 
out of devil’s' dust and paste, which they sell for 
cloth; concoctors of companies to plunder the 
credulous within the bounds of law; discount 
brokers, who have no objection to deal in forged 
warrants; railway directors‘who cook accounts; 
and bank directors who appropriate the deposits 
of their customers and the capital of their con- 
stituents ; and this great body cannot ibly be 
corrupted, though it may be purified, by any-ex- 
tension of the franchise. The legislator which it 
calls into existence is the mere representative of 
classes neither exclusively worthy nor exclusively 
honest. He has no more authority than they have, 
and is no more deserving of respect than they are. 
At present this legislator acts on precedent—runs 
in the tracts of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and 
the Stuarts. Proceeding from the 102. house- 
holders, it acts in the spirit of all that was des- 
potic in the frame of our government. The 
upper classes, and their enlightened organs, al- 
ready complain of the caprice and sometimes of 
the folly of this instrument of the 102. house- 
holders, and are, in consequence, generally op- 
posed to any enlargement of the constituency. 
Every extension of the franchise implies a greater 
ascendancy of the multitude, and es legislati 
on the principle of coercion, utterly un 
for all. 

Now, then, the —— of legislation is of in- 
finite more importance than its form; and it isnow 
the duty of the multitude to impede and prevent 
despotic legislation, and all despotic and coercive 
proceedings, in the name of freedom. 


e 





LECTURES AND LECTURERS. 

Tue month of September is the opening of 
the autumn season. There are certain to be 
falling stars in August; gales are sure to arise 
at séa about the time of the equinox. As certainly 
will the doors of Mechanics’ Institutes and pro- 





recitation of “ and Juliet,” by the poet af® 
the place, “in with original comments 
on the Fora es ” The chances are, ous 

at, that in any given pe ge , 
by shove lectures. Ben io not, yes a certain 
to find som uninteresting. , 
—we speak in the finale of, the patient public—do 


old | so long since our school-days that we have for- 
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are drawing uptheir programmes; local leeturers 


are puzzling own or somebody else’s brains: 
tor ing to lecture about ;—and, of 
all, local subscribers are taking out tickets for the 
coming season. 

The lecture is an institution peculiar to : 
land. Nobody but an Englishman would ae 
the courage to deliver an evening lecture, or the 
patience to listen to one. ‘Take the prospectus of 
any provincial institute, and the chance* are 
you will find the entert<inments 
provided for the season a lecture on the “ Study 
of Conchology,” by the parie!: doctor; a dis- 
course on the “ Geograp):y of the Holy Land,” 
by the curate; an on the “ Wars« of 
the Roses,” by the intellectual squire, and’s 


we ne og ong ad me: bo whs and 

iwi are only species of “ crustacea””’ 
Py which we feel the iat interest. Whether 
the Jordan runs into Red Sea, or the Dead 
Sea, or neither, is a matter on which oor 
ranee is only by our indifference. It is 


gotten, and don’t care to remember, which was the: 
white rose and which was the red—and, as to 
Shakespeare, of course we appreciate his genius, 
but still we prefer to read him by ourselves after 
dinner, when*we can to sleep in an 
_. instead of on a og here without a 
ese sentiments ma’ ose of gross ignorance, 
but they are doubtless those of nine-tenths of the 
audiences at local lectures. Perhaps some candid. 
and ingenious inquirer hog, ask, If this is the 
case, wy do people go to lectures at all? The - 
question is doubtless a difficult one, and will only | 
be answered when we are able to tell why it is that 
oratorios are admired by people who cannot tell) 
a_ note Ce tee 
the “Trab Trab” to the symp 
Mendelssohn; why Madame Ristori was 
the greatest of actresses by audiences who 
not understand a single word of Italian ; 
thousands of went miles at ni 
hear some one at St. Paul's, whom 
would not have gone as many yards to hear at. 
their parish. church in the day-time; why sub- 
scribers go on year after year buying the Edin- 
burgh Review, and never cut the pages; and why 
Mr. Martin Tupper has the greatest circulation 
amongst living poets. When these, and a thou- 
sand other similar mysteries are solved, we shall 
be able to tell why people go to Mechanics’ 
Institute lectures, but not before. 

The reasons why people are found willing and 
anxious to lecture are more intelligible. e are 
not speaking now of paid lecturers, or of men who, 
like Mr. Gough or Mr. Vincent, deliver lectures in 
order to promote some specific purpose; but. of 
that numerous class of volunteer lecturers who 
have, doubtless at this moment, undertaken to 
deliver a lecture somewhere on some subject or 
other. There is a decided pleasure in vty ans 
the law—in being a man of importance for the 
time—in having an audience to listen to 
hearing the sound of your own voice—in fact, in 
lecturing. It is pleasant, too, to bore your friends 
with the pe of your compositi and to 
nourish a vague arf Cogeery A vain tia that 
you may be requested to publish your lecture by 
general subscription. Nobody ever knew a clergy- 


man, from a curate to a bishop, who was not 

of preaching. No clerical er ever p 

to cut down the 1 or number of sermons 
ort, nothing more nor less 


and a lecture is, in 
than a lay sermon. 
If lecturers would only lecture on something’ , 
they care to speak about, and their audiences care 
to hear about, we should have much fewer lectures. 
Possibly, however, we should have larger audiences. 
We are notsanguine, however, as to-any devia- 
tion occurring from the beaten track, enters 
tain but little doubt that in the course of next wedk 
entleman in black, with a stiff white necktie 
fae es, will be tracing on a board, with 
ing chalk, a diagram of 
and a weary audience: 
sound! is our parting 


td 





vincial Athenwums be open during the present 
month to evening lecturers. Local committees 


May their slumbers 
prayer. 




















is state of things may be looked 
ba as d The brothers have ted 
of their unfraternal conduct, and are willing to 
share the domestic imony in common. 
family réunions now include Lombardy, Pied- 
mont, Tuscany, and the jes, and there is no 
doubt, will, in time, embrace all the other branches 
of the family tree. What joy and festivity should 
mark these indications iality which were 
denied to the longing desires of Dante, Petrarch, 
Macchiavelli, and Alfieri. How gladly would 
they have made any sacrifice to witness it in their 
times ! 
ap which has for some months past looked 
m the noble conduct of Central Italy with 
iration, must now be convinced that the Pen- 
insula ardently desires union. The reception of 
the Tuscan deputation by the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment and proves that the desire is 
equally strong in northern Italy as elsewhere. It 
has —_ — demonstrated = what the Tus- 
cans desire, the Piedmontese, Genoese, the 
Lombardians, the Modenese, and the Romagnoli 
also desire. Italian union is already unanimously 
demanded from the Alps to the Appenines, and its 
realisation is only a question of time; whether to- 
day or to-morrow, matters not; sooner or later, 
we doubt not it will take place. 

During the weeks which have elapsed since the 
peace of Villafranca the situation of Italy has 
decidedly improved. Piedmont, by her moral in- 
fluence alone, has made a far larger conquest than 
that she made by her arms united with those of 
France. Though this conquest redounds highly 
to the honour and good sense of Italian patriotism, 
and though a certain portion of credit may be due 
to the present Piedmontese Government, yet it 
ought in all fairness to be looked upon as the work 
of the late Minister, Cavour, who led the way 
for it. To him chiefly must be ascribed the main- 
tenance of those enlightened and liberal institu- 
tions which render Piedmont the object of jealousy 
and dread to despotic sovereigns, and of hope and 
desire to their oppressed subjects. It will be con- 
fessed that Italy’s path to unity and independence 
lies through briars and thorns,and can only be 
traversed ed cost and effort. It is very doubt- 
ful if the jealousy of othér gations will suffer them 
to stand quietly by and voluntarily submit to her 
becoming the important power which the union of 
her various States would make her. it seems 
hardly possible to believe otherwise than that both 
Emperors are in reality bent upon keeping her in 
suljection—at all events, to such an extent that 
her condition shall arouse no envious i 
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. | decided attitude may, perha 


e | free of forei 
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ously hope the delay will develope dissatisfaction, 
mistrust and disunion among those who now mani- 
fest so harmonious and fraternal a desire for com- 
bination ; and they indefinitely prolong the tedious 
formalities connected with the settlement of the 
treaty of Villafranca that party divisions and 
itations may reduce the country to such a state 
anarchy, or at least of. disorder, as ma 
justify foreign intervention. Much political 
tact , and experience are demanded 
on the part of the Piedmontese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in making the necessary arrange- 
ments to maintain order in the newly-acquired 
possessions of Victor Emmanuel, and to defend, if 
need be, the territory Yager g | offered to 
Sardinia and provisionally accepted by the king. 
The Sardinian Government has acted in the wisest 
and most prudent manner; the Tuscan Assembly 
has shown equal prudence and moderation in not 
voting for ometinte annexation with Piedmont, 
but only establishing the —— and em 
ering its Government to take the initiative 
matic steps for its realisation. 


iwe- 
plo- 
A somewhat more 

be necessary, in 
order that Tuscany may her wishes. As 
far as she is concerned, a dashing win-all or lose- 
all policy would seem the one best adapted to 
present circumstances. Were her own territory 
alone concerned, her wise, brave, and devoted 
Lajaticos, Ridolfis, Capponis, Peruzzis, Salvag- 
“4 and Matteuccis would littlé hesitate to strike 
the decisive blow which should either make them 
interference or replace them be- 
neath the yoke of tyranny. 

But it is not Tuscany alone on whom would re- 
coil the penalty of unsuccessful rashness and 
daring; and in the new era of fraternity and 
7 now begun, she feels no step must volun- 

ily be taken which might compromise the 
safety of those with whom she so ardenttly desires 
to become connected. The situation of Piedmont 
between the Austrian and the French powers is of 
so perilous a nature, that it would not do to com- 
promise her by impatiently urging on affairs to a 
crisis for which she would be held nsible. 
Piedmont, as the nucleus of liberty in Italy, is the 
point around which are centred the dearest hopes 
and aspirations of Italians, and the Tuscans would 
deserve ill of their Modenese, Parmesan, Romag- 
noli, and other Italian brethren, were they to 
do anything to compromise her safety and pros- 
perity. While the great question of the adjust- 
ment of the Italian States is pending, and it is un- 
certain if it will be effected by means of the 


war, the position of the rulers in Italy is an 
but enviable. Hitherto the Provisional Govern- 
ments have been conducted in a way to command 
respect and admiration; each day that they exist 
adds to the proof of the ripeness of Italy for liberal 
institutions, and developes the capacity and energy 
of her diplomatists and the order and self-control 
of her people. Whatever may be the issue of the 
resent situation of affairs, the Italian family will 
coos made no inconsiderable progress towards the 
ultimate attainment of their natural and holy wish 
for friendly and fraternal alliance and unity. 





Original Correspondence. 
- a 


GERMANY. 

Sept. 14th, 1859.—The agitation in favour of unity 
and centralisation, viewed through the columns of 
the journals, would appear to be gaining intensity 
and widening its circle from day to day. Town 
after town is proclaming its adhesion to the pro- 
gramme of Eisenach, the list of signatures testifying 
to the universality of the desire, for they include 
the names of all ranks and classes of the town popu- 
lations. A casual observer might, from this cireum- 
stance, be led to the belief that there really was a 
universal agitation afoot, and that a strong public 
opinion existed which must be listened to, but a 

loser examination would show that the peasantry, 
who form so large a portion of the German popula- 
tion, raise no voice in the matter at all, and that 
with the exception of Hanover the town’s loudest in 


La | their declarations are but of second rate importance. 


The movement, as far as I can see, is confined en- 
tirely to the towns ; the agricultural population is 
quite silent and passive. Indeed, an attempt to 
agitate the peasantry of any part of Germany would 
be fruitless ; for de as the entire people are, 

public discussion, they can only obtain a Go- 
vernmental view of political questions through the 





shackled press and their licensed teachers. So long 


Y |enables the princes to watch 


present conferences, by a congress, or by another | ad 
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py from Emden waited upon his Majesty 4. 
ing of Hanover, at Norderney, where the a 


staying at t for sea-bat to present an 
address 0} lation. His prs 
follows :—I thank the 

loyal sentiments e 


ever been my endeavour to the happ 

of all my subjects pray Rags happiness 
more especially have I directed m attentlor tot 4 
welfare of the town of Emden. Tie therefore, 


oe 
trate of 
in this addrean ‘Ith, 


right to expect that the burgesses and their 
tatives assist me in my exertions, and not op 
me and my Government as they have 
by joining in that declaration put 
some of my subjects, and by proclai their: 
raat to oe sontevente eon therein. If this 
conduct persisted in I s' forced, however 
painful it may be to my feelings, to withdraw 
attention from the measures I have had in view 
the promotion of the mercantile and other interesiy 
of the town. Rie 
This reply has produced a burst of ; 
the Se of _— journals — pyc 
in over, and consequently not toany low 
by the free expression of their sentiments, Th 
king has, however, some reason to 
government has done very much for 
that is in a point of view. A : 
been laid down connecting Emden with the ‘ 
for the ; 
hamlet of 
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the receipts from which hardly 

the object being to transfer the ( 

Emden into a great commercial depét. The 

has proved a failyre, but it tends to prove that the 
reap env a of the king are in advance of the 

capacity of his subjects. 

Although the King of Hanover is the only sovers 
who has uttered his opinion u the matter, 
Berlin journals published y y areply git 
Count Von Schwerin to an address, 
Prince Regent last month, yy twenty-one 
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of 
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Highness to lend an ear to the cry sen’ 
quarters of Germany. The Connt’s answer is 
follows A ogre In be a” re to os 
Royal Highness Regent, ve 
you for the expression of loyalty 
dressed to him, and to. assure 
and devotion which you testify 
and Germany in general, is high! 
As to the position which Prussia 
with reference to the demand for a 
German federal constitution, I 
following observations : i 
the justness of the conviction w! 
widely and deeply rooted, in spite 
of opinions upon other subjects, 
dence and influence of German 
development of her mental 
home depend upon a firm and 
of those powers, and such a 
federal constitution as will tend 
while Prussia admits the absolute 
an alteration she cannot allow 
away from that course which is 
scientious for the rights of 
the consideration of what is possible 
at the present She will be 
own conviction of what, in itself, may 
most salutary, notwithstanding 
which this sentiment of nationali 
The same res for right and 
our internal must regulate 
wards Germany and our allies. 
promote the interests of all G 
objects which hold out hopes 
by strengthening the defences 
by establishing a uniform system 
confederated States, than by 
proposals for an alteration in the 
tion. Resolved, to devote herself padi 
these objects, Prussia may justly claim . 
have the ee of things oe 
the ist 
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at heart, the belief and confidence that 
the proper time, find the way in which 

of Prussia and Germany may be united 
claims of duty and conscience. 


Berlin, Sept. 12th. 
Last week there was a report 
States of Germany had addressed 








Cabinet of Berlin, respecting the 
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face of the agitation. This was 
goat is Saas sidaalen that the 
ted at the beginning of last 
have so long — parggiage 4 
natural conclusion that, but for such a note 
ar sonra States, the Stettin address would 
answered at all. 
of Prussia’s will cause the Germans 
a their eyes to Gotha again. A few days ago 
Schultz, Delitzsch, Von Bennigsen, Von 
‘ and Tries (the last was the author of the 
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of Eisenach), being on their way to 


to attend the congress of political econo- 
sitting there, had an audience of the Duke 
Coburg, and afterwards dined withhim. A 
present depends upon the courage and 
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paten' dated Ist inst., 
of See Protestant church and schools in 
and the countries contiguous. By the 
vay. I notice that I committed a blunder in my last 
writing the Ukrain for the Crain or Carniola. 
his imperial patent concedes to the Protestant 
church very extensive liberties, according to Aus- 
trian notions. Each congregation is to have the 
management of its own spiritual affairs, as far as is 
ae with the interests of the state. They 
are tobe at liberty to elect their own pastors and 
teachers, and to perform the marriage ceremony 
acoording to the prescriptions of their own Protes- 
tant synods. The state promises to grant pecuniary 
to such congregations as require it for 
establishment of churches and schools. 
Ataconference of the Zollverein, held at Harz- 
burg, Prussia has proposed to relieve beetroot sugar 
from the export duty, on condition that the import 
upon colonial sugar be abolished. But, as by 
all accounts the sugar bakers of Bavaria and 
‘urtemburgare in great strait, owing to the decline 
of prices, it is expec 
those countries will strenuously oppose the proposal, 
for fear of competition. The North German Lloyd 
a steamboat line between Amsterdam 


the cholera, a kind of marsh-fever is 

the low countries or northern Germany, 

to be caused by the scarcity and badness 
of the water, consequent upon the long drought. 
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THE DONCASTER ST. LEGER. 


‘Tus great race was attended on Wednesday by an 
unusually large concourse of visitors. A clear at- 
Pe a bright sun added to the picturesque 
of a scene which would have appeared gay 

and animated even on the dreariest November day. 
When the bell rang out for saddling for the first 
Tate, the spectators from the stand were enabled to 
alise & complete idea of the immense multitude on 

Me course. The police had much difficulty in 
Giving the crowds off the running ground, but the 
) lar peg with great good humour, and seemed 
to let no ebullition of temper mar their 

@joyment of Yorkshire’s great sporting saturnalia. 
~The ardour of the backers of Promised Land 
to cool greatly the night before the race, and 
ftom 75 to 40 which had been freely laid on him, 
be declined to 5 to 4. Summerside, the winner of 
Oaks, who was deemed his most dangerous op- 

| ar ag not a strong number of adherents among 
but was supported steadily by her party. 

§ sport commenced with the Stand Plate 
which was won by Captain Christie’s Miss 
_ Municipal Stakes and the Corporation 
followed, which were carried off respectively 
Glasgow's Tom Bowline and Mr. Barratt's 


my 


gat 8. Leore Stakes were next contested, and 
opr a very fine race proved to be :— 







SOS SSececceccccccccccoccsseececccecesece 1 
Defender, 8st. 7lb. (L. Snowden)........ 2 
Rothschild’s um, 8st. 7b. (J. Osborne) ae 
ummerside, 8st. 2lb. (Wells). 4 
Land, 8st. 7Ib. (A. Day). 5 


The others who ran were :—Napoleon, Gladiolus, 
‘Qaerer, Aston, Lovett, and Uralian. The betting 
3 Marting was 5 to 4 on The Promised Land, 4 to l 


» 12 to 1 against Defender, 15 to 
Gladiolus, 15 to 1 against Napoleon, 20 to 
Gamester. 

horses were drawn up at the post soon after 

time, and they were despatched on the 

Gamester were quickly 


but had scarcely got into their 
— Land rushed to the front and 
Mad of three or four lengths. Gladiolus, 





Duke. Without a doubt, he is the 
prince in Germany, and the most 
peasants and townspeople. The 
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Gamester, and Aston being his. immediate atten- 
dants. Midway up the hill Aston ran into 
the second place, Summerside going on 
third, and’ Gladiolus fourth; Uralian dropped 
hopelessly into the rear, and was never after- 
wards seen in the race. On went Promised 
Land with aclear lead, Aston and Summerside being 
second and third, Comforter, Gladiolus, Defender, 
and Gamester next. At the Red House the lot be- 
gan to take a little closer order, Aston giving way 
to Summerside, and, with Comforter, joining the 
beaten ones. Gladiolus held the third place until 
after crossing the road, when he gave way, and De- 
fender, next the rails, took his place ; Gamester, on 
the upper ground, now showing very formidably in 
their wake. Midway between the road and the dis- 
tance Summerside was beaten, and at the distance 
Alfred Day “rode” Promised Land, and a tremen- 
dous shout was raised of “ The favourite’s beaten,” 
and such was the fact, for Gamester came out, fol- 
lowed by Defender ; but the race was now virtually 
over, and Gamester ran home an easy winner by 
half a length ; Magnum, who caught Summerside 
at the stand, was beaten two lengths from the 
second, and finished a head in advance of the mare. 
About a length from them came Promised Land 
fifth, and a similar distance separated Napoleon 
from him. The others came in at such wide inter- 
vals that the judge was enabled to place the lot. 
Uralian walked in long,after the horses had passed 
the post. 

Promised Land made all his own running, cer- 
tainly a bold proceeding, and one which indicated 
the great confidence which his owner placed in his 
chance. The excitement with which the race was 
regarded first found vent when, after entering the 
straight, it was evident that Summerside was beaten, 
and a thousand voices proclaimed the fact. When, 
at the distance, Promised Land was seen in trouble, 
the sensation was immense, and was expressed by 
one prolonged shout, the purport of which was un- 
derstood and echoed by people at too great a dis- 
tance to witness the favourite’s disgrace. The re- 
sult of the race was unexpected even amongst York- 
shiremen, who ever adhere to the Whitewall stable, 
Indeed, the trainer of Gamester merely expressed 
his belief in the health and fitness of the horse, and 
of that there could be no doubt; but he was not 
sanguine enough to believe his horse capable of 
overthrowing Promised Land. 

Gamester was, we believe, bred by the veteran 
Sir Charles Monck, at Belsay Castle, near New- 
castle, and isa remarkably handsome brown colt, 
standing about 15:1. 





BLONDIN A MYTH. 

The New York Times of the 30th ult. contains the 
following letter which certainly gives usa peculiar 
view of journalism in the United States :— 
“ Niagara, Friday, August 26, 1859.—I have no ob- 
jection even to a practical joke while it is kept 
within the bounds of decency nor do I feel it my duty 
to make myself a knight-errant for the purpose of 
pricking all the bubbles which crafty speculators 
may think it worth their while to blow, or exploding 
all the hoaxes by which some needy character may 
try to turn his poor little penny. It is of very little 
use to savea fool from his folly, and what people like 
to believe I suppose they will believe in spite of 
reason and evidence alike. Moreover, as a citizen 
of Niagara, I presume that I shall, in one way or 
another, be a gainer oneof these days by the sudd 











creditable witness ; and I must, therefore, 

ou that the whole of this wonderful series of stories 

as grown up out of a bet made by a 
known in this town that he could 
to! in two weeks than 
brought here in as many months. 
ing dodge occurred to him I don’t profess 
he selected Blondin as the name of 
there was a Blondin once in this country with the 


Ravels, a very good dancer, now retired and 
living somewhere in country of Savoy, who 
could not of course hear of the story in time to con- 


tradict it. Anything funnier or more foolish than 
the faces of the crowds which have succeeded each 
other down about the Falls on’ each successive day 
announced for the feats you never saw, and the 
hotels have reaped a golden harvest. But you will 
observe that not a single individual has ventured 
any of the letters from Niagara 
Blondin do any of these things. Our local editors 
and others, of course, enjoying the joke, have joined 
in it, and a very good joke it has been, certainly ; 
but it seems to me it ought to be regarded now as 
played out. The good people of our town have had 
their fun out of you must admit, and have made 
a snug thing of it, too, in a pecuniary way. Buta 
joke, as I said before, is 5 and has =i 


lishes several letters from correspondents of its own, 
denying the truth of the statement in the New 
York Times that Blondin was a myth, and declaring 
that they had themselves witnessed his feat at 
Niagara, and one “ E. Bowker” writes :—“On the 


Niagara ; 
a man named Blondin cross the Niagara river, about 
a quarter of a mile below the Falls, on a tight rope. 
He started from the States side, and half way across 
he lay down on his back, stood on one leg, and then 
proceeded to the Canada side amidst the acclama- 
tions of assembled thousands.” 





AID FOR ITALY. 
A coMMITTEE is about to be organised in London 
to afford active sympathy and assistance to the 
movement for the emancipation of Central $ 
and in this committee it is desired that the 
element should preponderate. Lord S| 
having been requested to become the 
plies to the Italians who form the deputation to him: 
—“IfI could take the same view as you do of my 
position and influence, I should not hesitate even for 
a moment to the — your confidence has 
offered to me. y more, the just 
demands— of Italy on the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of Englishmen are such that it seems im 
for anyone, be he great or be he small, to hold back 
any support that it might be in his power to bestow. 
Your case and our own are very similar. We long 
and ardently desired the blessings of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. To obtain them we got rid of our 
obnoxious rulers ; chose those who should succeed 
them, and established a form of government differ- 
ent as little as possible from that to which we 
were habituated. And all this was done 
out bloodshed, without violence, without 
without confusion, or even disturbance of 
order of daily life, and simply by the 
of an united people determined to be 
Your course has been the same. But great 
our conduct, yours has hitherto been far 


ine 
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influx ot money into our town which has followed 
the splendid success of the great Blondin humbug. 
Nevertheless, the thingis really getting to be so 
excessively and extravagantly absurd, that I can’t 
any longer refrain from speaking the truth about it. 
When it comes to asserting that Blondin cooks 
his dinner on a tight rope, and feeds the passengers 
on the Maid of the Mist with omelettes dropped 
like manna from the sky, I must ‘speak out in 
meeting,’ and say what none of the ten thousand 
imported dupes of our wonderful story can be 
expected in deference to human frailty to be the first 
to make known— that for ought I know 
there is no such person in the world, or at 
least in Niagara, as Mr. Blondin at all; that he 
has never crossed the Falls on a tight rope, or a 
slack-rope, or on any rope at all but the string of a 
very long bow; and that as the people of 
Niagara, Rochester, and the _ western railways 
of New York, have already made perhaps 
quite money enough out of their ‘ jest’s prosperity,’ 
it is time that the thing should be put a stop to 
before foolish people elsewhere may be led into seri- 
ous danger by attempting to rival feats that have 
never been performed. Since the immortal ‘ Moon- 
hoax’ there has been nothing so successful, I oy sea 
in the way of a vast quiz, as the rope-walking inven- 
tion of a bright Niagara bar-keeper, with its echoes 
from Rochester and other places along our line of 
country. As I have not been away from home 





during the whole summer I think Iam a tolerably 
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We had long enjoyed the form and 
exercise of free institutions; the 
practice of them were familiar to us. 
came upon you like a thunderclap, 
found you as orderly, peaceful, ready, 
the blessings she gives and the duties 
as though you had been trained to them 
very cradles. So intense is the effect that 
the love of rational freedom can prod 
understandings and the hearts of men! 
told that you did not care for liberty, and t 
had not courage to assert it. We were 
you were unfit for self-government, 
Austrian bayonets were n 
beautiful land from bloodshed, plun 
by your vg vw nes We were told your 
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hatreds and jealousies were such that no one state, 
no one city could be in harmony with another. 
What, in fact, were we not told to your detri- 


ment and dishonour? Many believed what 
they heard. I did so at one time myself, but 
who can wonder at it? What precedent had 
history afforded of so apparently sudden a fitness 
for the exercise of the greatest of human callings, 
—the exercise of civil and ap weetoren A 
nation seemed to be born in a da aloe 
in its full moral stature, with all the powers of self- 
control, without which there never was, and there 
never will be, any true or lasting ° 

“Well, if such things as these will not stir the 





hearts of the whole Anglo-Saxon race, in whichever 
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and 
have heard the of ries on publie 
men ; the people, by the show very 
unmistakeable signs of. ardent sympathy ; nor 
would they, if appealed ee ee might 
ne to what way they could 
best give and to their feelings. 


expression 

“You have suggested the formation of a commit- 
tee Smogtiee “ eaten ahve countries, in yo 
the “En element s! preponderate.” $ 
committee would, I conclude, be empowered to 
receive such contributions as the people of England 
might beinduced to give in aid of theeffortsmade bythe 

le of Central Italy to maintain their rights, and 
end themselves against every form of aggression. 
This line is safe and just, for whatever misgivings 
might have been entertained before the late events 
of the policy or h ess of struggling for free- 
dom, the thing has achieved ; and the Emperor 
of the French, true, as we hope and believe, to the 
principles he has avowed, and the issue he has 
sought, must, if he be sincere, rejoice to see that 
sound and in dent action of the people whom it 
is his glory to have liberated. 

“T see no objection to the plan. Whatever might 
be contributed would be received by the Italians 
more as a mark of sym than as a material 
help in the difficnities _surround them. Let, 
however, the question of the chairman stand over 
for the present. It is most desirable that one should 
be appointed who would be best able to conciliate 
friends among all classes, and to disarm opposition. 
If, after due search, no better man can be found who 
is willing to serve you, I shall then be ready, enter- 
taining a firm belief that it will please God to bless 
your endeavours with a happy issue, in accordance 
with their beginning.” 


M. LEDRU ROLLIN ON THE AMNESTY. 
A ~errer has been published by M. Ledru Rollin, 
who gives a rather remarkable reason for the silence 
he had observed jm respect to the recent French 
amnesty, namely, that it does not include himself. 
The amnesty,,it seems, would have been applicable 
to him if he simply remained in this. country as one 
of the exiles of revolution of 1848 ; but, like 

he stands condemned by default on the 
charge of plotting against the life of the Emperor, 
and on that account would be amenable to the law 
if he returned to Paris. He says —It is even only 
by dint of the most forced, the most outrageously 
impudent of all imaginable political fictions, that 
such an offence was raised in the scale of penalties 
te the height of parricide. [The man of the 2nd of 
December a father of his. subjects!] Let me add, 
in fine, that {deportation, the See 
flicted on me, is a penalty ively political. 
Therefore, accusation and penalty clearly character- 
ising the offence, such a crime, in supposing it had 
ever existed in substance, never was, never could 
be, anything else but a political crime. I challenge 
any and all French lawyers to deny the strictness 
of this conclusion, without even excepting such as 
have, through their baseness, now that 
respectable title—a Dupin, a Baroche, or a Troplong. 
Now, the fraud being unveiled, what remains in 
reality ? Two political enemies, face to face, the 
one of whom thinks it useful to visit the other with 
ostracism. As for me, but for the powerlessness to 
which I am reduced in serving the cause of liberty, 
Ihave no occasion to complain of this new blow. I 





am served the same I applied myself to 
Mr. Bonaparte, with ce, however, that I 
acted openly, frankly, without ‘alsehood 


fi 

as a system,and setting to work the most perfidious 
machinations, Minister ot the Interior, I ordered 
the body of Mr. Bonaparte, yet an outlaw, to be 
seized: member of the provisional government, I 
yoted against repealing the laws that banished his 
family ; member of the Executive Commmission, I 
was entrusted with supporting, in Parliament, the 
preservation of those laws. One thing, at any 
rate, I am forthwith entitled to affirm, as being 
manifestly evidenced : If Mr. had been 
far away from France—if all hope of returning had 
been closed to him for ever—he would neither have 
athe Seemnnan ine mann nae ting. in con- 
cert with the reactionary party, those bloody and 
— days of June, 1848, that. entombed the 
republic. 
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LITERARY NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
— 


HE twenty-eighth congress of the British Asso- 
ciation was opened at Aberdeen on Wednes- 
day, when the Prince Consort assumed the Presi- 
dentship and delivered his inaugural address to an 
audience of upwards of 2,000 persons. His Reyal 
Highness began as follows :—‘“ Gentlemen,—Your 
kind invitation to me to undertake the office of your 
president. for the ensuing year could not but startle 
me on its first announcement. The high position 
which science occupies, the vast number of distin- 
guished men who labour in the sacred cause, and 
whose achievements, while spreading innumerable 
benefits, justly attract the admiration of mankind, 
contrasted strongly in my mind with the conscious- 
ness of my own insignificance in this respect. A 
i admirer of science to take the place of the 
chief and spokesman of scientific men of the day 
assembled in furtherance of their important objects 
—the thing appeared to me impossible ; yet on re- 
flection I came to the conclusion that, if not as 
a contributor to or director of your labours, I might 
still be useful to you—useful to science—by accept- 
ing your offer, Remembering that this association 
is not a secret fraternity of men jealously guarding 
the mysteries of their profession, but inviting the 
uninitiated public at large to join them—having as 
ene of its objects to break down those imaginary 
and hurtful barriers which exist between men of 
science and so-called men of practice—I felt that I 
could, from the peculiar position in which Provi- 
dence has piaced me in this country, appear as the 
representative of that large public which profits by 
and admires your exertions, but is unable actively 
to join in them; that my election was an act of 
humility on your part which to reject would have 
looked like false humility—that is, like pride—on 
mine. But I reflected further, and. saw in my 
aceptance the means, of which necessarily so few 
are offered to her Majesty, of testifying to you, 
through the instrumentality of her husband, that 
your labours are not unappreciated by your Sove- 
reign, and that she wishes her people to know this 
as well as yourselves. Gui by these re- 
flections, my choice was speedily made, for 
the path of duty lay straight before me.” 
His Royal Highness then paid a high com- 
pliment to Professor Owen; alluded to the wide 
field for study, more particularly to the geologist, the 
north of Scotland afforded ; and remarked on the 
beneficial influences of science, and the consequent 
good which meetings like the present conferred on 
human kind. After pointing out in eloquent 
language, which drew forth frequent applause, the 
objects and advantage of science, the Prince noticed 
the gratifying fact that the association had met with 
liberal patronage from the public, and expressed his 
satisfaction that there should exist bodies of men 
who brought the wants and claims of science before 
the public and the Government, “who will even 
hand round the begging box and expose themselves 
to refusals and rebuffs, to which all beggars are liable 
with the certainty, besides, of being considered great 
bores. Please to recollect that this species of bore 
is a most useful animal, and well adapted for the 
ends for which nature intended him.” Having 
noticed the great genius and labours of the late 
Humboldt, the anniversary of whose birth by a 
singular coincidence happened that day, his Royal 
Highness thus concluded : “ Philosophers are not 
vain theorists, but essentially men of practice : not 
conceited pedants, wrapped up in their own 
mysterious importance, but humble inquirers after 
truth—proud only of what they have achieved 
or won for the general use of man. Neitherare they 
daring and presumptous unbelievers — a character 
which ignorance has sometimes affixed to them— 
who would, like the Titans, storm Heaven by placing 
mountain upon mountain till hurled down from 
the height attained by the terrible thunders of out- 
raged Jove ; but rather the pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, who toil on in search of the sacred shrine~in 
search of truth, God’struth, God’s laws, asmanifested 
inHis works, in His creation.” His Royal Highness 
was loudly cheered throughout.—Sir Benjamin Brodie 
then, in a few words, moved, and the Lord Provost 
briefly seconded, a vote of thanks to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort, which was heartily given, 
the wholecompany rising and cheering. }The alters 
occupied an hourin delivery. An invitation has 
been forwarded to Lord John Russell, now at Aber- 
to be present during some period of the 
Association’s sittings, and it is exceedingly 
probable that his lordship will comply with the in- 


The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M-P., will 





rile. se oy ‘the present, be 
averted, by the their part 
of its right to appear by 


visit’ Manchester during the last week of October. 





physicians of Munich are attendin 

M. Jaeques Coste, one of ne clean 
Paris, and a chevalier of the Legion of 
just died at the age of 62. M. Coste was : 


and director of Le Temps, a pa) 

fluence under the reign of Louis Philip 

Leon Faucher, Merruan, Rn (de 
wa 


Ch. Nodier, and other well- names, were-¢on. 
tributors. He was one of the forty ; 
life was to be sacrificed if Charles X. had sugeesde 
in enforcing the July ordinances. When Casimir 
Perrier was minister, the Hotel 
was then occupied by M. Coste, became a 
attraction for the chief politicians, j 
litterateurs of the day. 
The Bombay Times mentions the ofa 
second expedition from Bombay to 
Africa, to carry out the discoveries of Captains 
ton and Speke. Mr. J. Kennelly of the Indian Nary, 
and secretary to the Bombay % 
and Dr. Silvester, compose it. The former is saidto 
be an accomplished astronomer and 
and the latter a draughtsman and naturalist. 
will proceed at once to the great lake distrigt, 
endeavour to circumnavigate the northernmost of 
the lakes. They are to set out in November next, 
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SOME MEMORIALS OF RENEE OF ERAN, 
Duchess of Ferrara. Bosworth and Harriaos. 


Tue author here submits to the public am inte- 
resting memoir of the Princess Renée, Duchess of 
Ferrara, and youngest danghter of Louis XIL 
The work is admirably conceived 
executed, at once securing the sympathies of the 
reader in behalf of this hi uly gif, 
unfortunate scion of royalty. at an 
age under the immediate tuition of Madame 
Soubise, a woman of powerful intellect, and unim- 
peachable morals, aah who, moreover, was 

with a lively sense of the repo 
posed upon her, the Princess may be stid 
to have possessed advantages above those 

by most of her contemporaries. 
premature death of both her royal 
grew up under the superintendence of her 

able preceptress to be the boast and ornament of 
the Parisian court. Many — the ings 
upon her wit, uence, and superior ment 
citeananatet But tatelicoteal and high-minded 
as she was, she could not eseape the ae 
being born a princess of the blood royal; : 
Sunday, the 28th of June, 1528, she-was given i 
marriage by her wily and political 

Franeis I., to Ereole d’Este, eldest son of 
Duke of Ferrara. The inequality of this marriag? 
will be perceived from the following extract — 


“ The French princess deserved a better fate, far 
Ercole did not inherit his father’s noble ehamacte 
The history of Alfonso I. is that of a great mal 

struggling with adverse circumstances and finally 
mastering them. ‘The history of Ereole IL, is thi 
of a feeble prince who chose to purchase a proloaga 
term of luxurious ease by any means, however 4) 
temptible. Such was the husband ews 
Renee by the soy policy * — bs ; 
interesting by her youth, not havin 
completed her eighteenth i ,and in — 

her illustrious parentage, she appears to of pe 

endowed with every good gift except pam ea o! / 
sonal beauty. With all due allowance for pag 
geration of contemporaries, it is certain mo) 
intellectual acquirements were considerable, 

for an age which numbered many ® learned 
amongst the ranks of the highborn. . 
powers had been developed by severe exercise peat 
refined trifling, which sometimes in th 

usurps the name of ‘study, have 

despised by Renée ; and assuredly, 
have achieved for her the great Pp 
she attained in mathematics, astrono 
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with nerosity of heart. Her 

ness. Seth feecty to the needy, the deso- 
the opprosses. “She loved the luxury of 

good.” candour of her disposition was 
it.soon pre her to admit convic- 

oe eree to many a revered dogma, whilst 
it rendered accessible tothe influences of real 
ee trcthe. As for her deportment, it was 
- qsscourteoms aS despite her personal deformity) it 
, 4 > knew how to preserve the 
‘due to her rank, whilstshe won all hearts 
usness of her address, the modesty 


Oe easing, aad the charm. of her conversational 
” 


powers. ‘ 

‘The biographer then s on torelate, in elo- 

yore the _ sania acts of pious 
by 

self to 






which the new duchess endeared her- 
her husband’s subjects. _ soon oe 
famous for her enco ement of literature and the 
and in aie deen of genius found a faithful 
and liberal patroness. But the stream of 
which, at this progressive period was fast 
the mental ess which for ages had 
; the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
deeply. into the heart of this re- 
woman; and Renée was soon suspected 
ishing in secret the tenets of the “ reformed 
faith.” She, in fact, received at her court of 
that. world-renowned and indefatigable 
reformer, John Calvin, who, under an assumed 
name, enjoyed for a time both ease and tranquillity 
‘imthe palace of the sympathising Duchess. One 
@ the chief protégees of this princess was 
ia Morata, so celebrated afterwards for her 
aspirations and patriotic adherence 
tothe Protestant religion. By permission of the 
‘Duchess she shared and assisted the studies of 
“her daughter Anna (Este. A short extract here 
might be interesting to the reader. 
“This bright genius who adorned an age that yet 
wanted not. ornaments—this true woman, whose 
be pondered in silent compassion, yet 
in admiration—this saint so tried in life, 
80 in death, has formed a favourite subject 
forthe pen of the biographer. She was five years 
older the young princess whose studies she 
‘and whose recreation she shared. But 
: the difference of age, a friendship 
s00n sprungup between them, with the harmony of 
no ground for supposing that any in- 
tellectual jealousies ever interfered. Olympia was 
daughter to Fulvio Peregrino Morata, whose name 
wasone of mark in the celebrated universities of 
sapetay. audshe had enjoyed from her child- 
the rarest advantages of education in her 
refined though humble home. The learning of her 
ey her mother, the society of the 
gifted both, and the affectionate interest 
Which she awakened in all around her, left ‘the 
marvellous child’ nothing to wish for under the 
Patental roof, except leisure to pursue the taste for 
‘sady with which these favourable circumstances 
imbued.her. To cultivate her mental 
powerstotheir fullextent seemed impossible as long 
% the marrow means of her family required the 
poe ia to share with her mother the dis- 
of the household,* and we can 
eee the reluctance with which the book 
Was laid aside for the spinning-wheel with perhaps 
po t murmur—‘ My time for this—and 


“Tee Estense Palace was a very temple of the 
= and it'was a welcome refuge to Olympia 
the Uncongenial occupations which had re- 
her 8 in knowledge hitherto. The 
duchess filled a mother’s place to the 
she had almost adopted as her own. 
her father, Olympia was not separated. 
Ttained the privilege of instructing his 
Miughter even in the ducal palace, +t and there, in 
, —7 of Anna d’Este, she advanced rapidly in 
Prorisation g; whilst her native talents of im- 
» Composition and recitation were like- 


It followed, as a matter of course, 








tao #0 richly endowed by nature and education 


who of great attraction to the learned 

: the court of Ferrara, and that they 
id not Conceal their admiration. _ Olympia’s 
Ment to the not to supply the required excite- 





8 Anna, who followed in her 
ugh, it may be, far behind.t A 







the young enthusiast’s 


for a time “oe ished h ] 
, and banished her to the quiet 
own home, from whence she returned, as 


as she Tecovered, to the palace, amidst the 

of its inmates, and to those scenes of 

Y which still enthralled her heart 

Bi aa For. as yet Olympia. knew 


Mie Morata, pp. 91, 23. 
1 Vie a’ Olympia Morata, p. 29. 
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not that the highest aspirations of an immortal 
being are spiritual mer intellectual. To her 
mind the bright lights of classic literature had not 
yet ‘paled their ineffectual fires’ before the true 
light of an assured Christian faith. In ber ardent 
pursuit of studies purely secular, she had hitherto 
neglected that. knowledge which ‘it is not good for 
the soul to be without.’ She was applauded as ‘ the 
pride of Ferrara,’ and was not yet alive to the supe- 
rior excellence of ‘the honour which cometh from 
God only.” 

The subsequent disgrace of this “ bright parti- 
cular star » that ghone so brightly ome in the 
midst of so many surrounding luminaries is a 
lasting dishonour to the memory of Renée of 
France. Olympia afterwards married Andrew 
Grunthler, a German medical student, “who ad- 
mired her genius and appreciated her virtues, and 
also shared her faith.” She soon afterwards retired 
to Germany with her husband, Italy being no 
longer a safe asylum for one whose opinions ‘were 
known to be so inimical to the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. In another part of the book, 
the author thus records the’ death of this ligh- 
minded and heroic girl. 


“ During the short remainder of Olympia Morata’s 
earthly existence the literary character of her life 
was almost entirely merged in the moral and the 
spiritual, As one who was well aware of ‘her pre- 
carious state of health, she gave more earpest, heed 
than ever to preparation for eternity. Not that her 
household duties, once so irksome, were neglected 
under the clear sense of a still higher feminine obli- 
gation to which she had been awakened ; not that 
she ceased to instruct her young brother Emilio in 
those classical studies which once were her sole 
delight ; but the word of God was now the subject 
of her mediation. All her own aspirations were 
heavenward. Andas to things temporal, she had 
learned that it was ‘far better to endure, all with 
Jesus Christ than to possess the whole world with- 
out Him.’ Though she still loved with faithful 
affection those friends who, amidst the storm of per- 
secution, had never forsaken her, her letters to them 
reveal the gradual weaning of her soul from all hu- 
man ties, and her ever-growing ‘desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ.’ A little while, and her 
desire was granted. The mortal disease under which 
she laboured increased during the summer of 1555, 
and claimed Olympia as its prey on the 7th of No- 
vember following. ‘When ‘all but expiring, havi 
awoke from sleep a little while before, she rte 
to me,’ wrote her bereaved husband to Curione, 
‘under the influence of some joyful sensation, to be 
laughing as it were by stealth. I approached her, 
and asked what she saw that was so sweet. ‘I 
saw,’ she said, ‘in my sleep just now, a spot full 
of the most beautiful and the brightest light.’ More 
she could not utter through her weakness. ‘ Well, 
my wife,’ I said, ‘thou wilt dwell in that beautiful 
light.’ Smiling again, she nodded with her head, 
and soon after said, ‘Iam all gladness.’ Nor did 
see speak again, except that just as her eyes were 
growing dim, she said, ‘I scarcely distinguish you 
any longer, but all beside seems full of the loveliest 
flowers.’ These were her very last words. For not 
long afterward, as one sinking into a sweet sleep, 
she breathed her last.’ . . . . . . She was in 
her twenty-ninth year when she died.” 

But to return to the Duchess, — — and 
actions form the principal topic of the present 
memoir. It was not to be — sed that the 
Catholic powers of Europe would long allow a 
“ heretic ” of such illustrious station to enjoy her 
new faith without remonstrance and disturbance. 
The consequence was that.her husband, a bigoted 
Catholic, atter seeking in vain, by mild means to 
change th®tenour of his wife’s opinions, at length 
forced her, by bitter and unrelenting persecution, 
to make a false recantation, and return once more 
into the body of the Romish faith. Upon the 
death of her spouse, however, Renée, trusting in 
her maternal influence over the mind of the young 
Duke, at once threw off the mask, and boldly 
declared her continued adherence to the Calvin- 
istic creed. Alas! she knew not that in that 
bigotted and persecuting age, tolerance in religious 
matters was not to be obtained ‘even from 
nearest and dearest to‘our hearts; and she soon 
received from her son the “stern alternative” to 
renounce her religious opinions or withdraw from 
Ferrara. She chose the latter. Thus, after an 
absence of thirty-two years, the soil of France 

ain became the home of its native princess. 
She retired to her little dependency of Mentargin 
which, ether with other*places had a 
portion of her marriage dowry. Here she was 
soon made to acknowledge in bitterness of spirit 
that the struggle between the contending faiths 






beseech the king to grant permission for theirassem- 
bling in temples open to the public, and under the 
eye of authority. Meanwhile, when the royal atten- 
tion was attracted to this crowd of unarmed _peti- 
tioners at the foot of the throne, five hundred horse- 
men, and a thousand infantry, chosen from 
gentlemen, the most devoted to the cause of 
Huguenots and Bourbons, were to meet from ‘the 
different. provinces, to advance in silence, 
the town of Blois, seize the persons of the 


bring them to trial, s LL. to follow from 
rth the counsels of the Bourbon princes, and 
to convoke the S 


“The conspiracy failed—being divulgedt, 
terror or remorse, by a partisan named A b 
in whose house La Renaudie lodged, whilst waiting 
in Paris the time for its execution. ‘The Guises 
being forewarned,.were of course forearmed. Mea- 
sures were craftily taken to lull the Huguencus into 
a false security, and thus to insure their after-des- 
truction. The court removed from Blois to Ambeise. 


to admit of a retreat, the affair to i 
The precautions of Guises were, however, too 
well taken. La Renandie, at the head of his troop, 
being encountered by a royal force in the forest.of 
Chateau Renaud, was slain in the combat. Another 
of the leaders, Castelneau, had previously surren- 
dered himself to the Duke of Nemours at Noizai ; 
Mazére and Raunai were also prisoners. 
began those executions which have blackened for 
ever the names of those who ordered them, and of 
those who witnessed them. Not less than twelve 
hundred victims perished to glut the vengeance of 
the brothers of Guise. ‘ The executions 4 
says La Planché, ‘ with 


i 


not a day nor in which a great number 
were not put to death, and all of them personages 
of distinction. Some were drowned, others 


others beheaded. But what was strange to-see, 
a thing that had never happened under we hag a 
government, was their being led to execn - 
out any sentence publicly pronounced upon them, or 
any declaration made of the reason of their 
oreven of theirmames . .. . One thing 
served . .. . was that the executions were me- 
served until after dinner, contrary to custom, but 
the Guises did this sapeneely to afford some pastime 
Sor the ladies, who become weary of being 80 
long in this place. And in truth they both (eux et 
elles) took station at the windows of the castle, as. if: 
there had been some momeries to be played before 
them, being moved neither with pity nor compas- 
sion,—at least there was no Soy of any in 
them. And what is worse, the king and his 
brothers appeared at these spectacles, and the suf- 
ferers were pointed out to them by the cardinal, 
with the signs of a man who rejoiced greatly to 
animate the = against his own subjects ; for 
when they died with the greatest constancy, he 
would say, ‘ Behold, sire, these audacious inf ! 
The fear of death cannot abate their pride and ma- 
lice : what would they then do if they had you.in 
their hands ?’ "+ 

The subsequent life of Renée was composed: of 
various acts of charity towards her oppressed bre- 
thren. Endeavouring by every means in her power 
to alleviate their wretched she drew down 
upon herself much vexation and turmoil from‘the 
opposing party. 

t would occupy too much space to enumerate 

the many conspiracies, and court nvtges both 

igious and political, which make up the history 
of this dark period ; suffice it, that in the midst of 
the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, and:the 
universal horror with which intelligence of ‘that 
event was received by the whole Protestant world, 
the pone Renée, daughter of Louis X rand 
Duchess of Ferrara, breathed her last, ‘la- 
mented by her own family, and the remnants of 
that bleeding, persecuted sect with which her name 
is so nobly associated. ‘ 

The reader will find much information and con- 
siderable amusement from the perusal of this-well- 
digested, and elegantly-written volume. 


* For all the particulars of this conspiracy, see Sismondi, 








* Pihesbher dels Planehé, p. 214. Quoted by Sismondi, 


t. xviii. pp. 148, 149. 
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YTALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF 
PARTE IN 1796-7 and 1800. By George Hooper. With 
® Map.—Smith, Elder and Co. 


Tue t throws such a the 
tay ow be beter fterpreel han cul 


proved to have been not a mere illusion, of which 

Ga beaks of &apuamigy tes a tae Drees 
t a a 4 

cause, which, " geiatlhinn 

tions, necessarily srrayed the ofthe French 

armies on the side of Whatever might 


be the ambition or character of Napoleon, what- 
ever his motive or design, however despotic or 
self-seeking, his part was necessarily, by the law 
of events and the control of inevitable iny, on 
the side of Italian liberty and against Austrian 
predominance. The Napoleon of that time and 


this could, and can, t France, and the 
cosmical relation ae ich that country stands 
towards others. The misconduct of the indivi- 
dual may delay the issue. _ But the tendency still 


progresses towards its destined termination, what- 
ever may be the windings or impediments that the 
stream may have to master. 

All _ was shadowed a —e on 
called the “ great design” o: ” 
since been indicated in the per wd of Napoleon 
Ill. The ultimate form, however, to .be assumed 
may be something very different from that pro- 
jected by either ; but the spirit of the entire tran- 
saction will be the same, and the ion of 
the balance of power in Europe the prevailing 
motive. 

_Mr. Hooper's book is not altogether enlightened 
with the experience which is now accumulating, 
and which bri out the On ago above an- 
nounced in such strong ; nevertheless, he 
writes very sensibly on the general character of 
the contest. 

“ The first thing that strikes the observer is that 
the Napoleon of our day has Piedmont for an ally, 
and not for anenemy. Next, that he has started, 
not from Liguria, but from Alessandria and the Po. 
Sue coe ne has sat BOK te Spend ot Siret upon 
limi and precarious communications, trav 


dangerous shores, 
had to him all the roads into Italy, including 
the silent highway of the sea ; and that he has been 
able to transport men, matériel, and stores, to Genoa 
and to Leghorn, and to send a fleet of war ships into 
the Adriatic, as well as to march his battalions over 
the Mont Cénis. Fourthly, one great fact must be 
noted ; the contending armies are four times as great 
as they were in 1796, and more than three as great 
as they were in 1800. Nor is this all: new arms 
have been invented, rifled cannon and rifled muskets ; 
new —_ the electric tel Ih used in the 
field, the apparatus of the photogra: , above all 
the railway and the steamship, which have vastly 
augmented the locomotive power of armies, lessened 
their fatigues, and brought them with and 
freshness to the very verge of the field of battle. 


These are t and important differences. It is true 


that the ce in favour of our day over the days 
of old is shared by both though in an unequal 
degree, for the Austrians have no commanding 


4 people, especially those of 
Piedmont and the States of Venice wae animated 
bya vm Naam fee oo ho a In 1859 there is 
hardly an Italian, except he bea priest, or a noble 
highly placed in the service of Austria, or an ignorant 
peasant besotted with superstition, who is not de- 
voted to France, because the French chief of 1859, 


The following also merits implicit attention :— 
“Tt has been seen that in our day the French in- 
vading army has had free access to the plains of 
Piedmont by the Alps, the sea, and the Apennines. 
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structed in part above the limits of the eternal snows, 
isa marvellous work of en; It traverses 
ravines on bridges, it dives under hills, and descends 
in steep gradients abrupt precipices. It is regarded 
as a strong line of mili communication with 
Como and Milan, because it may be easily defended ; 
but it may be questioned whether, with an insurrec- 
tion in the Valteline, it would be of great service in 
a campaign beyond securing a line of retreat, easily 
to a pursuing force, or in serving as a route 
along which a corps might be sent to vex and 
threaten the rear of an army fronting the Mincio. 
Then there is a road over the Mont Tonale which 
connects one of the affluents of the Adige with head 
waters of the Oglio, and joins the great Lombard 
highway between Milan and Brescia. The road 
over the lofty Tonale is connected with a road ex- 
tending westward to the basin of the little lake Lake 
Idro, and passing down the eastern shore of the lake 
into the rugged and dangercus defile of the Val 
Sabbia, and connecting it with the base of the Lake 
of Garda. All these roads have been made for the 
purpose of giving Austrian troops a flank access into 
the plains of Lombardy. They may be turned 
against her by a daring chief, who with a sufficient 
force should carry on a partisan war in the hills 
and deep glens so suitable for that kind of 
fighting, because they give access to the Tyrol 
and the flank of the Austrian line of communication 
— valley of the Adige, as well as access to Lom- 
y.’ 


It will not be expected that we should present 
any analysis of this work, which obviously contains 
a popular exposition of a story only too often 
written, and generally known. 
Of course, the author has endeavoured to throw 
in new light, and to redistribute the events to 
serve his own peculiar purpose. The tale is told 
with great spirit. Mr. Hooper's style is good ; his 
descriptions are graphic, and the course of action 
age with rapidity and Bonapartean vigour. 
e author’s manner is appropriate to the stirring 
nature of his argument. 





A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND; being a visit to Dub- 
lin, Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, 
Glengarriff, Cork, &c., &c., &e. By an Oxonian. With 
Illustrations by John Leech.—Bradbury & Evans. 


Were the Oxonian’s work other than it is, 
Leech’s illustrations would go far to make this 
pular. It professes to be the production 
of a fast undergraduate, who writes satirically 
enough on current topics. Fox-hunting and 
lovemaking were among his foibles. His life was 
an everlasting dream of fair women. His attach- 
ments were fierce but fugitive. He was upwards 
of six feet high. His thoughts are not always 
equally elevated. His opinions on places, per- 
sons, and things in Ireland are of the running 
order. 
Touch and go; touch and go. 


Nevertheless, among these touches, are touches 
of sincerity, e. g.— 

“The Chapel of Trinity College, like some in our 
English Universities, is more suggestive of sleep 
than supplication, gloomy without being solemn, 
and the light dim without being religious. There 
was a sacrifice of two inverted hassocks upon the 
altar, but the idol of the place, a gigantic pulpit, 
indignantly turned his back on them, and I was not 
slow to follow his example, with a sigh for 

“The good old days, when nought of rich or rare, 


Of bright or beautiful, was deem’d a gift 
Too liberal to Him who giveth all."’ 


Indeed, I felt much more impressed and inclined 
to take off my hat in the Examinati@f and Dining 
Halls, as I stood in the pictured presence of Irish 
worthies, and thought of them, and of others not 
there pourtrayed, in all their young power and pro- 
mise. I thought of Archbishop Ussher, who, a boy 
of eighteen, contended with the Jesuit, Fitz- 
Symonds, and was designated by his opponent as 
“acatholicorum doctissimus.” I thought of Swift, 
as well I might, having recently read, for the third 
time, that most touching essay on his life and genius 
from the master hand of Thackeray.* I could cry 
over that lecture any time; there is so much noble 
sympathy in it of one great genius with another— 
such a tender yearning not to condemn, and, all the 
while, such a grand, honest resolution to take side 
with what is right and true. I thought of Swift, 
“wild and witty,” in the happiest days of his un- 
happy life, getting his degree, “ speciali gratia” (as a 
most particular favour), and going forth into the 
world to be a disappointed, miserable man—to fight 
against weapons which himself had welded, a hope- 


* “The English humourists of the eighteenth century,"’ 





















their playful wit, as 
until he might have felt 
“ Traveller,” 


heart glad. “He 
giving a dance in his room,” 
Spurgeon, and for gentlemen 
brighter 
their golden hair?”’’) “and 


him as one 


but I take leave to think 


have been as deep as Garrick.” 


man respectable and dull. 


state with more readiness. 











three of 8 Steele, and Goldsmi 
whom, Swift, le, th, were 


saluted by them, doubtless, in the 


resence of « soest ane 


so much to his heart, that he packed 
pawned his books and little 

appeared from college.”* Horace 
of him as “ an inspired idiot,” and Garrick 


“ for shortness | 
Who wrote like an angel, and talk'’d tke poor Pa 4 


Village,” a tale told by this idiot, will be read wha, 
Walpole is forgotten; and I believe 


that in more than one instance, the 


gives reason to.doubt of his thorough ; 
are willy © 


tability; that he is never dull we 


. 


himself, like’ his’omy 
“Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, ' £ 
had there not been the “eternal sunshine” of 


and the manifold soft chimes of poesy, 
was chastised 


by his 
(was it a 


up his 
> and dig. 


that “the Desert 
the author ta, 


Other thoughts follow on these—reminiscencigs 
and associations without number, indicating th 
the Oxonian, fast, as he might be, was not alm 
gether unread, though not Cvertewtiaen a 
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such reading as destroys human wit, 


and snakes a 


tne 


We 


The style is, tom, 


somewhat remarkable, and we detect in it the 
juice of the lemon. Sometimes, the author in 
dulges in verse. Here is a specimen. 


THE BELLE OF THE SHANNON — 


L 
With swate sensashuns, Her hair's the 
And palpatashuns, Her hand the 
And suspirashuns, Her step the lightest,— 
Which thrill me through! an os Oe # 
Here in Limerick, city You need not tell a- 
Of maidens pretty, -bout 
A tender ditty; For hers excel a- 
I'll chant to you. -ny boots you'll mate. £ 
It. VOL - 
With maid and man on, With look pa > 
A stamer ran on, That ever 
Where silver Shannon From eyes azurest, 
In glory lames ! Saw anywhere, 
Shure, all big rivers I met her blushing, 
He bates to shivers, As I went — 
Rowling majestic, For bitter beer, 
This King o’ Strames! cabin stair. 
111, Ix. 
There, blandly baming, Then she sat and smiled 
As we went staming, where, 
Och, was I draming ? On luggage there) 
I first did note, She me : 
Such a swate fairy, A smile like that 
As super mare, And I began to 
Nid Iv fo" On ‘s 
ver float! 
ev Whereon she sat. 
Her very bonnet x. 
Deserreecounet | reralsn fai 
nd I'd write one on 
If I'd the time. Knights grand and 
But something fairer, or love ine ea 
And dear, and rarer, But ne'er war 
ae geseen, the waee, ap ae my jewel, 
ave my rhyme. 
“ y you besought 
With eyes like mayteors, XL 
And t phaytures, For her voles a ewes 
Which aisy bate yours, Her shape 
r Lo a . ! an she 
"ll ne'er forget her, 
As first I anet her, And while 5, 
On pons ee better ?) In sunlight niver 
The cabin stair. Oh, sure, he He 
me er aqual 
Her darlint face is xt, 
Beyond all praises, T since we ve 
And thin for graces, I’ve felt down 
There’s not her like. An ow! 
All other lasses A cup toe ak, boys, 
She just surpasses, And so I think, 
As wine molasses, We'd better’ i 
Or salmon pike. Her health ‘ 
ae cs our reeset 
Enough. With these examples ot no 
be satisfied, and for the rest will, of cours P™ | 


chase the volume itself. © 
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NEW NOVELS. 


7 


, INE. By the Author of “ Charles 
ALMOST A HERO 


” &e. 3 vols.—Hurst and 


“ Rumour,” 
4 


ROOCABELLA; A TALE OF A WOMAN'S LIFE. 


By Paul Bell. 2 vols.—James Blackwood. 
GREY; OR TEN YEARS AGO. 

uae : Virtue and Co. 
. Henorse” is a very good story, but 
ee told much better jn two volumes 
three. Rather too much of the first volume 
on up with the early life of Ernesto Loftus. 
hat read on and trust in the author will 
pleasant novel to read and reflect on. 
story progresses rather slowly seems part 
author's plan. She seems duly to have 


of her narrative, and to have 
ol ony feelings it would be likely to 
wie in the minds of her readers. The story 
oases to be an autobiography of Ernesto Loftus, 
his home when young, and comes to 
an uncle’s house on account of his 
in. This uncle is an “ eccen- 
order. He, however, soon 
vast property goes for three 

is faithfu 


Ernesto is disgusted, and leaves 
uch to the discomforture of the 
would rather the property have 
at once; but he is unable to make 
this. Thrown on the world friend- 
has to work for his bread, and soon 
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another rather eccentric indivi- 
is not with him long as private 
he breaks a rule about speaking 
, and is discharged very kindly, 
y Lord Lynfield to turn author. 
so, and through a letter from his late 
he becomes acquainted with Arnold Major, 
of the t firm of Brown, Jones and 
Co. Major and Ernesto become friends at once, 
and here the seen pont of the story commences. 
Something ab@ut Major convinces Ernesto that 
there is a sad mystery hanging over him; and 
his home, with three children in black, who call 
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and he becomes acquainted with Lord 


heroine.” Horatia is described as 2 woman of great 
pie pea leading a fashionable life, per- 
haps for excitement. Ernesto and Horatia soon 
become friends, and the talk turns on the Majors, 
whom, it appears, she knows, or did know, well. 


was engaged to his elder brother, and that she 
Na egge cannot believe this, and seeks 
e pose of ascertaining the 

because ie tes some secret feeling 
that the melancholy on the brow of Major is 
caused bolely by the fact that the lady jilted 
brother, but that his friend Arnold loved her 
it soon appears that Arnold's elder 
never did propose to Horatia, but beat 
bush, and getting no encouragement he 
house without doing so, and that it was 
false report. As a proof of this, she con- 
she could not have received Arnold's 
» because she always loved Arnold 
here, also, turns out that after Arnold's 
had become a reckless man of pleasure 
with & mistress, until he found an heiress 
wiry. He then deserted the poor unfortunate, 
- tt also his three children. She soon 
; and Arnold takes the children to 
becomes their protector. Of course, 
ong communicating the real story 
old, and, as a matter of course, he 
Horatia loved him, and not his 
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are well conceived, though some 
eccentricians.” But the best are 
the reader feels the most interest. 
of Arnold Major, the hero, is by 
most ably drawn; and his brother, the 
in the background, is well ma- 
ao. the reader with a good picture 
altogether, though slow in parts, 

& Heroine” is a pleasant novel and 
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and well-beloved Johh,’ 


him uncle, strengthen this suspicion. He is unable 


to fathom it for some time. His book is published, | veloped: but in modern times the individuals have 





dto Lord Lynfield, a doctor of | 
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THE LEADER. 
* Roccabella” should have been an excellent ro- 
mance but the writer has made it only the skeleton 
of one. There is plenty of rough material and out- 
line, but there is no colouring to give softness, as it 
were, to the picture. oo e story of a mistaken 
marriage—a marriage for money and a position. 
This subject has been so mpi Meco by Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, in his t novel, “ The 
Bertrams,” as to leave little more to be said on the 
question. Yet “ Roccabella” is quite an average 
novel, and the author having something to say, 
has said it in a Fae oy gh mai manner, and 
although we cannot spe in very great praise of 
his characters, we at least can say nothing in cen- 
sure. Still, there is somethi wanting to make 
it very good fiction, and perhaps this is to be 
found in the general hardness of the characters 
and the author's style. For instance, we are first 
introduced to Rosamond, wedded to a Liverpool 
merchant, and we are given to understand that 
she has not one jot of affection forhim. Yet there 
is no moralising, which is the colouring of all 
novels. As we have'said, “ Roccabella” is only 
the outline of a romance. We may say, however, 
for the story, that it is well sustained, and that 
the careful reader may glean the author's object 
therefrom. 

“ Edith Grey ” is a little book deserving notice, 
because the writer has fallen into a mistake, com- 
mon among writers of her class. The work is 
“ Dedicated to the Young Female Protestants of 
England,” and its object 1s best explained by the 


writer: “This little work has been considered 
likely to be useful to those who are seldom spoken 
who 


to upon the subject of o posing creeds, an 
are constantly open to the misleadings of Rome ; 
their studies not being calculated to enable them 
to unravel the sophistry and mysticism too often 
prepared for them in the present day, under the 
guise of Tales and Novels.” Taking the author's 
purport for granted, the story is neatly told. 





The Quakers, or Friends: their Rise and Decline. 
—Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 

Tue causes of the decline of Quakerism are treated 

in these pages. Sects have their origin in the 

idiosyncracies of individuals, and these religion 

strongly developes. Fox, and the Friends, were in- 

dividuals in whom individuality was strongly de- 


Wilders, | gradually become secularised, and like other people. 
who takes him into society, and, among others, to | Now this resemblance to the rest of the world de- 
the house of Horatia Standish, the “almost a | Pprives them of their distinctive characteristics. Fox 


himself found conventional Christianity unsatisfac- 
tory, and sought for illumination from above. His 
disciples in these days have accommodated them- 
selves to conventional forms of religion. Their 
founder saw no remedy for the wrongs of ecclesiasti- 
cal presumption, and no way of restoration to faith 


This makes Ernesto resolve on asking his friend | and holiness, but on the one hand to deny the 


authority and ignore the ground and matter of the 
clergy’s teaching, and on the other to insist ona 
return to the positive guidance of the New Testa- 
ment in the plainest and most direct acceptation of 
its word on spirit. A church, according to Fox 
and his first disciples, was a society of friends, de- 
pendent alone on “the light that lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world.” For this opinion 
and its resultant practice they suffered much— 
spoliation, imprisonment, exclusion from civil rights 
—but they continued to assert the inviolability of 
the rights of conscicnce. But from the beginning 
they were, both in doctrine and practice, too nega- 
tive. But they practically exhibited an example, 
that without all the complex and imposing machinery 
of systematic theology, a trained, authorised, vene- 
rated, and paid clergy, the practice of ordinances of 
doubtful or purely human invention ; without cere- 
monial, ritual, or appointments of any arbitrary 
kind ; it is possible that men can arrive at a know- 
ledge of the essential nature, conditions, and duties 
of Christian life. 

“With the Friends, intellect was, by their revolt 
against human authorities, emancipated from out- 
ward thrall. Its submission was not transferred 
from one set of artificial ordinations to another. 
Even the authority of the Scriptures was 
as mediate, though superior to all human assump- 
tions. The source of their plenitude and power was 
fitly regarded the original and final resort of the 
soul. Compliance with their own conditions of recep- 
tion, to the exclusion of all other, was the manner in 
which Bible-truths were to be apprehended, digested, 
and applied. Not to seek grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles, but receiving with meekness the engrafted 
word, to bring forth fruit, thirty, sixty, or a hundred- 
fold. They studied, they tested, they applied, those 
inimitable delineations and parabolic descriptions of 
human life and divine teaching. They possessed, as 
their numbers increased, a larger and more con- 
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lies of its Pree not by afin 
are now uent among them, t 80 
noticeable that treatises are written to for 
the faet. Among them the present pamphlet deserves 
especial attention. 


The Thirteenth t of the Associate Institution for 
Improving and Enforcing the Laws for the Protec- 


tion of Women, 
Tue progress of this society is satisfactory, and we 


trust that its efforts at improved legislation may be 
crowned with success. 


COMMERCIAL. 


——> 


THE COTTON TRADE. 

[» treating of the wool and the corn trade we 

pointed how much both had extended when 
the ruinous hand of the Protectionist legislator was 
withdrawn from them. The cotton trade, 
the raw material was taxed till 1844, was never 
subjected to such severe restrictions as the wool 
and the corn trade, and though it has increased 
very much, and benefited very much by the ex- 
tension of other branches of trade under freedom, 
we shall find, as might be a priori conjectured, the 
extension of it less rapid of late than of the two 
other trades. It is bes me too, from them 
by deriving all its materials from a foreign souree. 
Hrery pound of cotton used in the country has to 
be entered at the Custom House, but of the wool 
and the corn consumed, the ter part is grown 
at home. Of this part no Government record is 
kept—happily we say, though in this we differ from 
those who want to see the eye and the hand of the 
regulationist everywhere. It is, however, well 
known that the corn and the wool grown at home 
have increased quite as much or more than the 
corn and the wool imported since the Protectioni 
was forced to let go his grip of the national throat. 
These two trades receiv iti i 
home and foreign sources. The raw material of 
the cotton trade is wholly derived from the 
foreigner. We transcribe, ore, to show how 
our supply of this valuable material has been - 





larly increased—although for it we are bee e- 
pendent on others—the following account 
COTTON IMPORTED IN 
Millions of Ibs. Millions of Ibs. 
1841 13 .. 487 1851 +. 757 
1842 .. 4. 531 1852 +. 929 
eee 1853 895 
1344 .. 4. 646 1854 887 
1845 .. 4. 72l 1855 Bel 
1846 .. .. 467 1856 « 1023 
1847 .. .. 474 1857 969 
7 ess 1858 . 1034 
189 .. 4. 755 
We must remind our readers, however, that all 


the cetton imported, as all the wool imported, 
not for our own use—a portion of it is re-ex 

Trade being here comparatively free, though the 
pre-eminent advantages of freedom have not 
tempted statesmen entirely to leave the old path 
of restriction, land is a great emporium, and 
commodities of di i e value of 


quantity 1,300,000 cwts., almost one-eighth of the 

imports, and in value £3,955,000. Th 

the elotive ineveden of the: ques Sosa 
e ve increase 0’ quanti 

abroad than of the tity we econaly consume. 
The supply, it will be seen, from the table varies 


verage 

kn gee | and end of the periods between 1841 
and 1857. Between 1840 and 1858 the wool im- 
ported, as we stated last week, increased from 
49,000,0000 Ibs. to 126,000,000 Ibs.; in the same: 
interval the cotton oon increased only 
592,000,000 Ibs. to 1,034,000,000 Ibs. ; the latter, 
scarcely double the former, increased two-and-a- 
half times, besides the home-grown su; 
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The wool i ed has been only a 
to them, and, as a uence, as we pointed out 












labour be obtained in ne opin 

to the extent of nearly eight- 
i from the Unkea ‘aoe 
supposed that the soil and 
more favourable to ag other paces, 
but being equally favourable the 
Americans, and the invention 
cleanse the cotton, have given them ss a 
natural monopoly of the European markets. 
le quantities, however, are im 

from the East and West Indies, the 
countries = the fete and o for 
e copy uantities imported for 
ears from the different. places, in 





Total. 


969,318,896 


367,848 | 18,617,372] 38,248,112} 14,148,032 | 1,034,342,176 














FROM 


462,784 | 21,830,704] 34,616,848} 6,139,328 | 1,023,886,304 





COTTON IMPORTED. 








654,738,048 | 230,338,144 | 1,443,568 | 29,910,832] 24,882,144] 7,986,160 


780,040,816 | 180,496,624 

















1858.. | 833,237,776 | 132,722,576 


1857.. 


THE LEADER. 


are 
ie ar te rwery untamaily desine 
tohave these materials abundant. and at a low pri 
Siaa heseainald bevernpanatiely brwar in 
€0' wer in 
Siipeivatientanttanater « ies. 
are clearly not more important than f 
politi measures to ote the 
production of them cannot however 


useful, ~ 
ly and demand, by which all pro- 
ted and fairly remunerated. We 





duction is 


declared | depreeate all such apprehensions as leading to a 


desire for Government action, which never is 
applied to trade without creating disorder. The 
apprehension at present, encouraged we regret to 
see by very respectable writers, is, lest our manu- 
facturers should want raw materials. Formerly 
jee “7 poser was, that food would be scaree, 
h was the pretext fer giving the landlords 
= ~~ and now similar ap ions, if we 
be not on our guard, wiLbemeledieensveh for 
=. the manufacturers laws to promote the 
and supply of raw materials. To make 
trade the object of political encouragement is to 
excite national jealousy and rivalry, which cannot 
arise from the mere suecess of individuals. 
?| Naturally, trade is wholly independent of political 
relations, and to draw it within them makes it 
obnoxious to national envy and political hostility. 





the | MONEY MARKET & STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Friday Evening. 
Moxey continues plentiful, and the market is easy. 
The terms on which the best bills can be discounted 
still continue a fraction below the Bankrate, and as 
long as this is so the Bank rate is not likely to be 
enhanced. It continues to receive bills, but the 
demands on it are not extensive. 

The Money Market being easy the funds have 
continued tolerably steady in the week. They were 
firm to-day. The scrip of the Indian Loan con- 
tinues to bear the high premium of 3 per cent. 

Gold is going into the Bank, and will be re- 
corded in the accounts which we publish below. 

The important news from China in the week had 
no other effect in the Money Market than to cause 
a slight decline in the funds, which was soon re- 
covered. For the moment it was supposed that it 
might check the flow of silver to China, but this 
notion was at an end when it was asserted that the 
quarrel between the Governments is not to interfere 
with the trade between the Chinese and the English. 
It is a singular circumstance that while the war 
was formerly carried on the trade continued, and 
our people, with the general approbation and cer- 
tainly with the consent of the Government, contri- 
buted to nourish the Queen’s enemies. They even 
collected for the Chinese Government the revenue 
which was employed to resist our approach to 
Pekin. Will this very curious anomaly be re- 
peated? Will the English merchants, trading to 
China with general approbation, commit treason. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
An. Account, pursuant tothe Act 7th and 8th Victoria 
ca or the week ending on Wednesday, the 14th day 
~ aS 32, for th k endin; Wednesd. he 14th 
September, 1859 :— 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued...... £30,894,685|Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities 459,900 

Gold Coin & Bullion 16,419 685 
Silver Bullion . 
£30,804, 685 £30,894, 685 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
were Seeu- 

(including 
Dead sight 


ht 
Annuity)........ £11,220,018 
18,957,161 
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Public » Deposits (in- 





From all these countries, then, the supply 
varies, and it is ly noticed that in 
tion ny it is small from the United:Btates it is 
from other countries. 
market, and, as the rule, when the —— short 
there, and the article commands a better 
becomes additionally adv 
other ee The wide range from 


with the tp anatininally 
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materials sno ube ees 
Wool is the product of 
Sn > nee 


The States command 
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Other Securities.. 
Notes 


=che- 
Savings’ 
8s, Commis- 
sioners of Na- 


uer, 


701,137 


Da cccescece 8,508,922 
Other. Deposit. . 13,074,610 
Seven = and 

other Bills...... 859,202 


age 641 





£40,712,041 


MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
Dated September 15, 1B 





GENERAL TRADE REPORT. 


Friday Evening. 
We have no important alteration in the corn mar- 
kets to notice. They are generally steady, rather 
with a tendency upwards than otherwise, from a 




























Wy the Paige ys that quarter, which, 
the mu troops, the quarrels 
objections made to the Goweate = 
is now called, the Viceroy, the . conte 
taxes, and the general feelin: 
prevails, is not very favourab! tote p 
the general b of the country ¢ 
so good en ae 
worthy of especial notice 
A speculation in tallow, which has. b 
for some time, and this being an article of » 
peg teem cmyste a a 
in consequence, 8 is 
ended in breaking two or more houses at St 
burg which have connections in 
gentlemen will, no doubt, get 
and go on as before. We can rejoice, 
— speculation has of late been remg 


Sugar and coffee are quiet ; the price « 
has rather a tendency downwards. A 
doing for consumption in beth articles, 

The news from China has caused great. 
in the tea market. On the first anne 
teas were withdrawn from the market, as 
could tell. what would be the result of the 
— ve .. ye ma probable, h 
trade would not be stop , teas were-again of 
and considerable purchases have since b 
higher rates. Common Congou was 
ls. 44d. short, whichis a rise of 3d, withi 
period. It has not reached this all at once, 
price has been hardening for some time. 
is, however, now sv very extensive and 
so many countries that a temporary 
the trade with one—though it be as important 
our tea and silk trade with China—causes @ 
very slight abatement of the general grelfare, 


PRICES OF THE a 
PRINCIPAL STOCKS AND SHARES 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE MARKED 











Last 
Week. 





STOCKS. 
3 per cent. Consols—Money 
Ditto Reduced 


FEED oEE 088 2 TT afin 


Ditto 
Bank Stock 
India .....ccccrcccscccccescccesscessceses 
Exchequer Bills .......2.-ceeceeeecenenene 
Canada Government 6 per cent. .....+++++ 
New Brunswick Government 6 per cent. . 
New South Wales Government 5 per cent, 
South Australia Government 6 per cent.. 
Victoria Government 6 per cent 
Austrian Bonds, 5 cent..... 
Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent.. 
French Rentes, 3 percent . 
Mexican Bonds, 3 cent.. 
a eruvian Bonds, 
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RAILWAYS. 
Bristol and Exeter 
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Lancashire and Yorkshire Socees 
London and BL. 


London, 
orth. Weste rm 
‘Western 


Beggs. 258 epege23: ti, : 
okEesreeed: 2E* Sm: & : SegeEe: see ze| 


London and 
London and South- 
North British .....ccsssseseessees 
North Staffordshire 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton... 
South-KHastern.....ccccccecessseensssrenet 
South Wales......++« mecnececccensceonates 


Bombay, Baroda and nd Central India.. 
Caleutta and South Eastern 
Eastern 
East Indian QB. .....0eseeeeeeee* 
Great Indian Peninsula 
Madras ....ccccccccccsces 
Seinde,...ccoccccscvcccoce 

Buffalo and Lake Huron .... «--+++«+esee* 
Grand Trunk of Canada......0++++++e++#* 
Great Western of Canmada.,....-++-++++++* 


and Rotterdam.....-+++++++#+*** 
henish 


we 
ae eo are 


a3 
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Antwe: 
Dutch 
Eastern of France 
Great Luxembu 

Lombardo- Vene' 

Northern of 
Paris, Lyon: 
Paris and Orleans 
Southern of France. .....+-essssserseee** 
Western and North-Western of France - 


* ex. diy. 
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JOINT. STOCK COMPANIES. 


-—_—_—_—_— 


meeting of shareholders in 


the net profits for the half- 
Ai desman Bae, the net pros or the bal 


‘which the report recommended that 
to the reserve fund, and that a 
six months at the rate of 8 per 
be declared. At Constantinople 
taken to secure the punctual re- 
dividends on the loan raised last 


ission has been appointed, consisting 
members of the Government, who 


tt 
Le 


obit perso with them Mr. Gilbertson The 
po of this commission will be to a certain ex- 


the finances and to make sugges- 
peach = Turkish Government. Except at 
tions the business of all the branches has inj- 
a. Mr. Layard also mentioned that as it was 
h of the shareholders at the last meeting 
should have a regular superintendent o 
on business of the bank, both at Constanti- 
at the branches, the directors have elected 

Mr. Gilbertson. 
oh of the Cenrrat Minerat Leap 
Company (Limited) have declared their 
‘ of 4s. per share, payable on the 


- reportof the INTERCOLONIAL Rorat Mam 
Sema Packer Company, just issued, states tfat 


daring ear of incorporation the directors 
— co exclusive snoaalty mail service 
between Sydney and the rincipal ports of the 
a vealand, ae equal facilities to 
thetownsand settlements of Sydney, Nelson, Wel- 
Anckland, Canterbury, New Plymouth, and 
Otago. The company had received a further sub- 
skipot £6,000, in addition to the £24,000 per annum 
fromthe colonial government for running a boat 
monthly between Sydney and Auckland direct. 
The fleet of the company consisted of four splendid 
way suited to the service required. 
The accounts had not yet arrived, but the managers’ 
established the fact that the earnings, 
the subsidy, were fully equal to, if not in 
excess of, the gross expenditure, which would leave 
a balance of £7,600 18s. 5d. in favour of the com- 
, This amount, after deducting £4,820 13s. 11d. 
ion, enabled the directors now to pro- 
pose an ad inferim dividend at the rate of 7} per 
cent, per annum. 
The ninth dividend of 20s. per share is an- 
nounced on the shares in the FrissLanp Gas Com- 


pany. 

‘The directors of the Bank or AUSTRALASIA an- 
nounce a half-yearly dividend of 24s. a share, being 
atthe rateof 6 per cent. per annum, and also a 
bonus of 56s. a share, making together £4 a 
share, or equal tv 20 per cent. per annum. 


i 





RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur Loxpox axp Norrn Westurn Rarwar traffic 
teturn. shows this week an increase of 3,359/. ; the 
Great an increase of 309/.; the Great 
Westerman increase of 2,656/.; and the London and 
South Western an increase of 1,518/. 

A branch railway to Hawkhurst, Kent, is under 
tion. A competent surveyor has 
viewed the country, and reports that a line can be 
made ata moderate expense, if the landowners are 
consenting parties. The project is a branch from 

tion = the west of Highgate, near 

High-street, or to the east of Highgate, near Pips- 
den, having in view in each case a continuation to 
Cranbrook, and probably thence to Staplehurst. A 
it would then be given to Tenterden, 


tee ede and Rolvenden, and a direct line 
Coast 


i: 


‘be established from Hastings and the South 
line to the South Eastern at or near Staple- 
hutst, and which at no distant time may, by filling 
blank from Etchingham to Uckfield, become 
government line from Portsmouth to 





fF " 


Tza Company.—An Indian letter Says : 
the formation of the “Bengal Tea Company, 
ool It has possession of 25,000 bigahs of tea 
district of Cachar, of which nearly 500 are 
nae and upwards of 400 planted. Some of the 
of ate-one and two years old, exclusive of those 
indigenous growth. San directors are Calcutta 
© capital is 2} lakhs of rupees, 
ye 2,500 shares of Rs. 100 each. 
the Ml TRape.—During the month of August 
Tati en of coal and coke exported from the 
of coal, oe aadeg Great Britain was 628,762 tons 
179,096 tons 29,194 tons of coke, Of this quantity 
ay a and 10,881 tons of coke were 
7: polo Newcastle ; 75,853 tons of coal and 
coal ands coke from Sunderland ; 52,295 tons of 
West 892 tons of coke from Hartlepool and 
Hartlepool. These three places are the prin- 


a] 


I 
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pool exported 70,324 tons of coal and 874 tons 
coke, while the Welsh ports of Cardiff and 
shipped between them 130,000 tons of coal. 
quantity of coal shipped from the same 
various places in the United Kingdom was 810,211 
stons of coal and 9,682 tons of coke. Of this by far 
the greater quantity was shipped to London from 
Newcastle, Sunderland and the 
three ports alone shi 440,941 tons of coal 
2,126 tons of coke. e other aang god pag are 
Newport, which ee 46,987 tons o 3 - 
port, 33,523 tons 

and August), 35,082 tons of coal. 

New Route For THe Atiantic Cante.—Colonel 
Shaffher and a party had sailed from Boston, United 
States, in the barque Wyman, with the object of 
surveying a new route for a t 
England. He proposes to start for t 
Lawrence, then coast.along the shores 
to Hopedale, or about 56 degrees north 
sounding occasionally to find a deep bay, for the 
American terminus of his cable; thence pass to 
South Greenland, sounding there, and ing the 
country for an underground line, in caseit. be 
necessary to have a line across Greenland ; thence 
the route will reach to Iceland, where s will be 
sounded and shores examined for land line. The 
expedition will then go to Faro Islands, where the 
wires will branch, one line running southward to 
Scotland to reach England, the other to. Bergen, 


| 


to Greenland—about 500 miles ; from thence to Ice- 
land, between 360 and 500 miles, according to points 
touched ; from Iceland to Faro Isles, 270: miles:; 
from Faro to Scotland, 200 miles ; from Faro to 
Norway, 300 miles. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, September 13. 
BANKRUPTS. 
James Bolitho Goggin and Richard Veale, London- 
wall, mantle manufacturers. 
Richard Nieholson, Much Hadham, Hertfortshire, 
agricultural merchant. 


and florist. 
John Watson Hamilton, Birmingham, stock andshare 
broker. 
David Galer, Woolwich, grocer, tea dealer, and pro- 
vision dealer. 
Owen Evans, Liverpool, innkeeper and victualler. 
Nicholas Coressy and Paul Maximos, Threadneedle- 
street, merchants. 
Henry Grant, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, ship chandler. 
William Hookway, Canton, Llandaff, Glamorganshire, 
builder and victualler. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
William Gardner, Glasgow, builder. 
Friday, September 16. 
. BANKRUPTS. 
Henry Achlin, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, 
shoemaker. 
William Robins, St. Jolm’s-street, St. Sepulchres, 
builder. 
William Alston, High-row, Silver-street, Notting-hill, 
Middlesex, draper. 
John Crawford Wilson, Wood-street, City, warehouse- 
man. 
Edmund Snook, Bath, pork butcher. 
Henry Degetau, Manchester, merchant. 
John Shaweroft Hamilton, Kingston-upon-Hull, auc- 
tioneer. 
Henry John Waring, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, window glass dealer. 
SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 
D. and J. Seott, Auchinblae, tailors. 
William M‘Lean, Glasgow, smith. 
David Jack, Glasgow, envelope maker. 
Robert Renton, Dalbeattie, draper. 
William Wilson, East Kilbride, grocer. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Domestic Stories. Anew edition. Smith, Elder and 
Co. 

The Two Homes. By W. Mathews. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 

The Parents’ Cabinet, No. 10. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Through Norway with a K napsack. By W. Matthew 
Williams. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Handbook of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Longman, Green and Co. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, Part 6. Long- 
man, Green and Co. 

Moore’s National Airs, No.4. Longman, Green and Co. 

Tales from Blackwood. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Almost a Heroine, 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Rocca Bella, 2 vols. James Blackwood. 

Glaucus ; or, The Wonders of the Shore. By Charles 
Kingsley. 4th edit. MaeMillan and Co., Cambridge. 

The Biblical Reason Why, with an Introduction. 


and Wrig 
The British Soldier in India. 
Smugglers and Foresters. 
Kettle. Hodgson. 
Ecstatics of Genius. 
Virtue and Co. 


R. C. and Co. 
By Mary Stuart 


By J. W. Jackson. A. Hall, 





coal, and Whitehaven (in July | The most 


See 
Labrador | Mrs. Carter: ‘writes 


Norway. The longest cable will be from Labrador | dressed. 


Frederick Boshill, High-street, Southwark, seedsman | tural W: 


By a Conyues of the Church of England. Houlston = th 
t. 








cipal ports for the great northern coalfield. 


discovered whilet-im the East: = 
and General The remedy was disovered — 














to those to whom they 
No. 1—NERVOUS DEBILITY (the result of a - 

cious secret habit), Loss of Memory, or Might, 

Prostration of a and General ae 


specially to Young Men, shewing the means restoration 
to health and happiness. 


—— = result — with Dr. Marston's U ling 
ystem of Treatmen together 
pensed with. > 


Applicant must state simply which Lecture is required. 
Enclose two 


to prepa ; and Trea- 

surer, al I ute ee Anatomy, Ke: as above, which is 
pen Daily, at an Admission of One Shilling, and contains 
the most Sw o odels and Na- 


Dr. Marston Lectures daily, and a Professor is always in 
attendance to ~ instruction, ‘and give information upon 
any Medical or Physiological $ t. 


COOL AND REFRESHING BALM. 


Among the many luxuries of the present aoe none can be 

obtained seasing the manifold virtues of OLDRIDGE'S 

BALM of COLUMBIA. If lied to the roots and body 

of the hair it imparts the most coolness with an 
eeable of perfume. also at this of 

7 one prevents the eet tee | off, or al 

n, or turning grey, will si further 

soon restore it __. Those = really to 

beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should use it - 

brated for strength 





i 


It is also cele’ ening , freeing 
from scurf, and ucing new hair, whiskers, and mous- 
tache. Hstablis u ‘o imitative 


wards of 30 years. No 
wash can equal it. Priee 3s. 6d., 68., and lis. only. 
C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street, North, 


Strand, W.C. 
ACT OF GRATITUDE. 





AN 


A Clergyman having been cured of Nervous Debility, Loss 
of Memory, lodtaelioen and other fearful Symptoms, desir- 
ous of imparting to his suffering fellows the means 

his own restoration was so marvellously affected, will 

a book, containing the necessary information, on receipt 


of two penny — to tage, addressed M.A., 
North Gemntesion Place, pan ab overs Middlesex. 7 


YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! 
AND WHAT FIT FOR! — The nal Graphiol 
MARIE COUPELLE, continues her vivid, useful, and ite: 
the handwriting, te  otpeaeiitionabens before 

e handwriting, in a sty’ er own, never 
attempted in this country, and which cannot even 
cessfully imitated by those who pretend to this useful 
pleasing science. All who desire to know themselves orthe 
true character of any friend, should send a speeimen of 
writing, stating sex and and the fee of 14 uneut 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, Castle-street, Oxford-rireet 
London; and they will receive in a few ays a full 
minute detail of the talen tastes, affections, virtues, fail- 
ings, &c., of the writer, with many traits hitherto unsus- 

ted, and calculated to be useful th life. —From F. 

: “I consider your skill surprising.”’"—C. 8. : “ Your de- 
scription of her ¢ is remarkably correct."—W. 8. : 
“Your interesting answer is quite true.’’—M. W.: “ Your 





sketch is marve ly correct.”"’—Miss F.: “Mamma a 
the character you sent me is true.”—Miss W. N.: “You 
have described his ¢' accurately.’’—Miss H. 8. : 


“T am afraid his character is as you describe it.""—“ We see 
no more difficulty in graphiology than phrenology, and we 
have little doubt that in innumerable instances the charac- 
ter is read with equal precision.”’— Family Herald. 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE. 


90 000 Copies of a MEDICAL BOOK for 
, uitous circulation. A Nervous Sur- 
PERER having been effectually cured of Nervous rene: 
Loss of Memory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, and Indi- 
tion, resulting from the early errors of Sages follow- 
MEDICAL RK, he 
considers it his duty, in titude to the author, and for the 
benefit of others, to pu the means wu He be pn 
therefore, send free, secure from observation, on receipt 
a directed envelope, and two stamps to prepay post a 





¢ instructions given in a 





rere of the book, taining every information required. 
Address, JAMES LA ., Wilford House, Burton- 
crescent, Tay!stock-square, . W.C. 





















“This is the not only 
po ye eg 
mentioned with it.”—LiTzRaRry 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK; London: HAmitton & Co. 


On September with al Illus- 
i Pe 


THE FAMILY CERAPADIA, 
4 complete TREASURY Se Userun Inrorma: 


nthe Common fotereis and ged al entirely 











Wants of 
New Series of 
L—THINGS NOT G Y KNOWN. 
IL. —THINGS THAT Seton ts KNOWN. 
IIL—THINGS meee abe 
bebe Re ah “set s for 
and Villas, 
the cc oe 
Hconomy, eoploud written under 
ee itors thors af tasty “ iend.”’ 
WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 
New Gift Book.—On September te a WB hg oe ager with 100 En- 
Fs eloth, richly gilt back, 


ete 8vo., 


THE BOY'S BIE BIRTHDAY BOOK: an ewig 
Xdventures, by i by Mrs. ne schist Wiliam Howitt, ogy a 
om a ne —— Augustus Sala, 


Tondon: Hovutston nd wutherland awa 65, Paternoster-row. 
NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 








See the Prospectus of the yak teste LIFE J ty mene 
COMPANY, 47, ere § bes 
the way to obtain 10, aeoks during life, life ; or 
5, pay: 1900, nt de a Premium of One 
Guinea. No other 

No medical examina ~ ie neces to friends re- 


quired. 
Male and female lives admitted on equal 
equal terms. 


li for uses, Forms of &e., 
be ode to G. J. FARRANCE.” , at the 
Chief Offices, 47, Charing Cross, London. 


Agents wanted throughout the United-Kingdom. 
MAPPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS 


Warranted by the Makers. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN'’S 3s. RAZ for Hard or Soft 
Beards) Shaye well for Ten 
we grry DRESSING CASES AND 
RAVELLING BAGS. 








Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case, oe ... waty £1 10 
Csenen's Solid Leather meray © as 
cee ewer srecreccccccceces secsasaeses eee 6 
Gentleman’ 8 Leather ‘Travelli Pasig 
Bag, fitted with 16 Articles, "build 
COMPS .0cccccercerccescece Barermassces £4 0 0 
do. with addition 
of vas Materials, Jy 3 Ink, and Light, 
Pn a Oe cesees acnaerts in’ Bags ‘wich Deees seseee £5 0 0 
entleman’ aveey 
ing and Writing col iArticles, Out. 
on feb perenne PPeeregeensns-: £700 
entleman's 17 in. ng an att Boat 
Plated Fittings, best 5 ge haat 
ticles, complete csp dccnediebwbsdeBasbedscecece £1110 0 
Gentleman’s 17 in. Writing and 
fitted with every rae very me, 
ng ee aeeaoee- Steves eeecesse ig, iin, £15 0 0 
Enamel es ra 
apy eg og 
Pocket, complete ......... Sseactsccccessss £215 0 
Morocco Leather Lady's Travelling 
Silk, fitted with 16 Articles, 
complete éduce scccoeccevces eecssscccesscccess £4 £ O 
of Writing Materials, Ink, and Light, com- sta i 
Plete ..cececoccceseserss rides ted ‘inventing . 
Levant rye *g th % Articles, 
Lane 2 ees fe, complete £10 0 0 
evant 
, 15 in., atid with N30 Atticles,, Outelde 
Pockets, complete ....scccensececesecsecssesee £13 0 0 
Levant Leather Lady's raphe Bt 
Bag, 15 in., fitted very comy Silver Tops 
to Glass and Bott tles, Ivory Brushes, very 
handsome, complete....... wopveenertse gees £2 00 
A costly Book of Engravin sive Stenpe “attached, for- 
warded by Fash on vecdet of reg 
MAPPIN BROT HERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
Manufactory—Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 








COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX, 


Is — retaining ts high charaecter.—United Service Ga- 


a 
‘A Pros spectus will be forwarded on application to the Rev. 
Dr. EMERTON, the Principal. 


THE CRITIC: 
WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, | ART, 
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WITH THE BEST ARTICLES, AT 
DEANE’S. 
ESTABLISHED AD. 1700. 





DEANE’ TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 
brated for more than 150 years for quality and fme- 
ness. The stock is extensive and complete, affording a 
choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 


KNIVES, PER DOZEN. 
Table. Dessert. pn 
Transparent Ivory Handles.. 33s. .. 288. .. Mis. Od. 
Best Do. ee 238. 


. + 298. oe - ee 98. Od. 
Fine = Do. .... 238. .. 188. .. 78. 6d. 
Good Do. .... 168. .. 128. .. . 5s. 6d. 
Kitchen De. Do. .... 108. .. 88. «» » 28. 6d. 


ee Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished work- 
op eet Seis variety. Scissors in dsome cases 
odapted or p 


Peuknives one Coeey deseri 
Deane’s Monument Razor 
crag —_ is a plain, thoroughly ba Ol 


T)OMESTIC BATHS—a very large variety 
of SHOWER-BATHS of the most i aagh con- 
struction ; also, yapour, hip, plunging, sponging, ursery, 
and every ’ descript on of Baths for domestic use. Deane’s 
Baths are ee pan eg ae for their superior finish, strength of 
material, and great d lurability ; ; while the prices are on that 
po Fone for which their Establishment has so long been 
cel 
For Illustrations and Prices see Pamphlet on “ Baths 
and Bathing,’’ to be had gratui y, on application. 


RAWING ROOM STOVES—A ] and 
handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the 
Drawing or Dining-room, embracing all the newest Designs. 
DEANE and Co., have hm to these and other classes of 
Register Stoves Paten Improvements, economising the 
consumption of Fuel, for which the highest Testimonials 
have been given. 
Hot | Air Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, with 
ig or F = 8, suitable for Churches, Public 
Buildings, Halls, shove, & 


POONS and F ORKS.—Silver Pattern S 
and Forks.—All the newest and best de: these 
Cheap, useful, and elegant Articles in Electro-Silvered and 
anean Plate, 
Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks :— 


of — cutl 
150 years before the 
English Razor. 





Table Forks .. ee Pe doz. _ Sis. 
Table Spoons.. 338. 
Dessert Forks ee ee rs Se. 238. 
Dessert spene eo es * =~. 24s. 
Tea Spoor y 14s. 6d, 


Mustard 1 ont Salt, per pair, 3s. 
OPENING TO ae MONUMENT, 
Londox er. 
+ SEND FOR DEANE'S JRNISHING LIST, 
Free on application. 


THE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER 


REGULATOR (Geylin’s Patent). The only one in the 
world by which the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all 
other burners remains invariable under ali variations of pres- 
sure, and the cost of each light is less than one farthing 





Con be be fixed horizontal, close to, or at a distance from, 
the Burner is ornamental, simple in construction, consisting 
of a double chamberythe inner perforated, covered with a 
a. giving action to a spherical valve. 

Price 3s. each. (One sgnt on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage- 
stamps.) 
W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford-street, London. W.C 


THE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS 


BEDSTEAD (Geyelin’s Patent) combining the advan- 
of Metallic Bedsteads with the comfort of a Sprin 

Mattrass at less than half the cost. Certified by medica 
men as the best and most comfortable Bedstead ever in- 
vented ; invaluable for hot climates; cannot possibly har- 
bour vermir:. 

Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462 Oxford-street, 
London, W.C. 


BRECKNELL, TURNER, AND SONS’ 
HAND CANDLESTICKS, 


With Registered Glass Shades, entirely prevent the gutter- 
ing of candles when carried about. 

Brecknell, Turner, and Sons, wax and tallow chandlers 
and soap and oil .merchants, at the Beehive,\31 and 32, Hay 


market, 8. W. 
ECONOMY. 


A 10-gallon cask Sees 5 dozens) of the finest SOUTH 
AFRICAN SHERRY, for Four Guineas, or 20s. per dozen; 
best Port, 24s. per dozen. Cask or bottle, and case included. 
Three dozens carriagefree. Cash.--HHENEKEYS. ABBOTT, 
end teint Importers, 22 and 23, High Holborn. Established 














ENEKEYS’ COGNAC, a pure French Brandy, 

pale or brown, 20s. = gallon, 42s. per dozen. Packages 

to be returned within three months, or charged 1s, we gal- 
lon. Six gallons, the cask included and carriage pai 


ENEKEYS’ LONDON BRANDY, Pale or 
brown, 14s. per gallon, 30s. per dozen, Three dozens 
carriage free. 

























FURNISH YOUR HOUSE P| 











ee 


supply the ~~ 
Rooms, 67 london. . 
contain by far the STOCK 
PLATE and TABLE CUT 
tted direct from their Manufactory, Qy 


transmi' 
Works, 








28.4. Le 
12 Table Forks, best quality..1 16 0 io Pha tu 
12 Table 8) +1160 2140 00 
12 Dessert Forks do. +1 70 2 00 40 
12 Dessert Spoons do. «1 70 2 00 40 oy 
ppt. -- do. ..0160 1 496 201 
TE a 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowis) “0 88 O106 gue! 
1 Mustard Spoon do. --0 18 0 26 0 9 
1 Pair ‘Tongs do. ..0 86 0 56 0 66 95 
1 Pair Carvers do. +1 00 1100 7 
1 Butter Knife de. +09 30 0 50 “ ¥ 
1 Soup Ladle do. .0120 0160 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. +0100 0150 
Complete Service ......f10 13 10 15 106 me 










Any article can be had 
One Set of Four Corner Dishes (feymieeg 
One Set of 4 Dish Covers—yviz., an 20 
two 14 inch—10/. 108.; 
Tea and Coffee Se: 
ings, with 
stamps. 






EY 59 
aw Bye ARE 


Big esol eee F = a llull 





Medium: 

Two Dozen Full-Size Table £ 8. d. 
Knives, Iv Handles seeo-cneet oe Oe $ $2) 
. Full-Size Cheese ditto..1 4 0 14 6 OH 

One Pair ] oat Curves 6°96 On 0 OBE. 

One Pair Extra-Sized Mto.....0 8 6 OO ; 
One Pair Poultry Carvers.......0°7 6 O11 0 0%) 
One Steel for Sharpening ....... 900 aie 6 
o 86 98 
























Messrs. ’s Table Knives still elon hee 
pine superio: ys all their blades, val ace 
anufacture, are of the v: oe 
Handles, yop oH do = ‘come loos z 
rie 


difference P 
paedhe sof the Ivory 
ae 


bry fn 5 
PIN BROTHERS, o7 and 
city. London; Manufactory, cca ie 8 


OPORTO. 


AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of 





dozen, Cash. be uine Wine 
RY BRETT and CO is 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Ho 





UNSOPHISTICATED GE) 


A Gin of the true Juniper flavour, and precisely’ 
from the still, without the addition of sugar, or 
gredient whatever. Imperial gots 1m) 13s.; orin 

~~ 8, 20s., bottles and case inc ice currents 


by post. 
altar BRETT,-and CO., Old Furnival’s 
Sees. 


WINE NO LONGER AN 


LUXURY. 


WELLER & HUGHES’ SOUTH APRICAN 
Port, Sherry, and Madeira, 20s. and 24s, per Dozen: 
tillado, 248: and 28s. per Dozen. 
Extract from Dr. Letheby’s Analysis of our Winer 
“TI find your Wine pure and unad 
doubt of its being far more w! than the 
mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry. 
(Signed) “Henry Leruesy, M.B., London 
A Pint Sample of any of the above for 
Colonial a 'y, Pale or Brown, 15s. and 188. 
or 30s. and 371 en. We deliver free to 
Railway ‘Terminus, or to any Station in Engiand 
Dozen. Terms, Cash. 
WELLER AND HUGHES, — 


Fr asa 
NO /T 1C E—To INDUCE A TRIAL 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES ~~ 
que consumption of which has a's nearly reached 430,00 
en per annum—vide Board of 


taining four = compe, sealed and ie 

on receipt of yt nas nig ‘— botn 

Fag de meg ee Bherry ems bee ind ase 
0, es and case in - 

Walon Addsess ANTHONY BROUGH, 2, Bt - af 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 


N ae of Injunction. The em of the eee 
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SCIENCE, aud the a — The, Gureie sc bh il the well-known labels, which are > 

on yaen a oat’ Tnhemedinn REsG Consens, ENEKEYS LONDON. GIN, as from the by a perpetual injunction in Chancery 
ann Foreign hud heal reo, the “telccene, still, and the he strongest alle allowed, sweet on ae » Its. per ¢ Kaward-street, Portman-eguare, 

Oriental. Archwol: usical, | Sallon, 26s. per dozen x gallons, the cas’ u an When for 

= Dramatic Summaries. “ite of. ‘tates Socie- | triage paid. Country orders must contain remittance. GLENFIELD PATENT - STARGE, 
and all the Kiterary, Sel 5a 9 Fe JENEKEY'S PRICES CURRENT of SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
Week. The Crrric may be WINES and SPIRITS sent at Rade p+ plication. As yor kinds are often ubstituted. | a 
ordered from 19, did, HENEKEYS, ABBOTT, and CO., Gray's Inn Distil- all Chandlers, Grocers, sii - 
W.c. ‘ lery, 22 and 23, High Holborn, W.C, Estab shed 1831. WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and 





LONDON: Futated hy Measye 2S ppt 18 to 21 


* Office, No. 18, Catherine- 


21, Old Boswell Court, in the Parish of St. Clement’s Danes, Strand, W.C.. and set by Frederick Guest Tomlings 
street, Strand, both in the County of Middlesex.—Sept. 17, 1859. 












